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Potes. 
MATHEMATICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY.* 


The references at pp. 31 and 123 of Lagrange’s 
Equations (3rd ed.) are not to Jones’s edition of 
Newton’s Fluxions. The last figure of the root 
cited by Lagrange (pp. 31 and 129) is 7, while in 
Jones it is 8 (see p. 9, last line but one). The 
values of p and q agree, but in that of r the final 
2 of Jones (pp. 8 and 9) is replaced by 3 in La- 
grange (p. 129). The absolute term of the equa- 
tion for r and its penultimate term are respectively 
given to nine and five decimal places in Lagrange, 
while in Jones they are given to seven and three 
only. At line 23 of p. 7 of Jones “0,361 ” is mis- 

rinted for 0,061. The date “1793,” ascribed in 
Comes (p. 124) to the Latin edition of Wallis’s 
Algebra, is a misprint for 1693, or there would be 
nothing surprising in Raphson not mentioning a 
method contained therein. Lagrange (Théorie des 
Fonctions, p. 4) cites a work of Landen by its 
English title ; but I do not know whether in his 
Equations he refers to Colson, or to Buffon’s 
anonymous French translation of Colson (men- 
tioned by De Morgan), or even to some other 


* [See “N. & Q.,” 1* S. x. 3, 47, 190; xi. 370, 516; 
2™ S. iii. 384; viii. 465; ix. 339, 449: x. 162, 218, 232, 
309 ; xi. 81, 345, 503; xii. 164, 363, 517 ; 3" S. i. 64, 167, 
306 ; ii. 443; xi. 514; 4" S. ii. 316.] 





work. In describing books I adhere substantially 
to the form recommended by De Morgan, viz. :— 
Paris, eighteen-thirty-seven. Lacnrorx, 8. F., “ Traité 
Elémentaire de Calcul Différentiel et de Calcul Intégral, 
par 8. F. Lacroix. Cinquiéme édition, revue, corrigée et 
augmentée.” Pp. xvi + 734 + a leaf of “ corrections et 
additions.” Octavo. 
—In the paging a blank leaf, which precedes the 
title-page, is counted. An Appendix Des Dif- 
Sérences et des Séries commences at p.577. La- 
croix at p. 518 mentions a T'raité des Fluxions as 
a work of Newton, adding in a foot-note the 
reference Newtoni Opuscula, t. i. p. 83, édition de 
1744. At p. iv of the preface to Jones’s edition 
of the Fluxions it is acknowledged that several 
extracts and specimens of the method had been 
published elsewhere (particularly by Dr. Wallis 
and Mr. Jones). Ido not know whether the ap- 
proximation to the root of Newton’s equation is 
carried further in Colson’s edition, or the French 
translation of it, than it is in Jones’s edition. _ If 
it is not carried further Lagrange (£4., pp. 31 and 
123) could hardly be referring to Colson’s edition 
or the translation. Newton’s investigation referred 
to by Lacroix (p. 518) will be found in Jones 
(pp. 56 and 57). 
Paris, eighteen-six. 


[Lacrance] “Lecons sur le 
Calcul des Fonctions. 


Nouvelle édition, revue, corrigée 
et augmentée par l’auteur.” Pp. vi + 502. Octavo. 
—From a foot-note to the avertissement which 
follows the title-page of the Théorie des Fonctions, 
&c. (1813), it appears that the above (1806) edition 
of the Legons was the second ; the Legons having 
appeared at first in the Recueil des Legons del’ Ecole 
Normale. The Legons are frequently referred to in 
the Théorie (see pp. 30, 53, 69, 79, 83, 100, 133, 157, 
164, 292, 296). The Lecons serve as a commentary 
on and sequel to the first part of the Théorie (see 
Théorie, p. v). In the paging of the Théorie the 
blank leaf which precedes the title-page is treated 
as pp. iand ii; at p. viii the “ 139” is a misprint 
for 140 ; and at p. v we learn that the edition of 
1813 is a second edition, and that the first appeared 
in 1797. At p. 151 Lagrange refers to Note XI. 
of the 2nd ed. of his Equations. I find at p. 229 
of the 3rd ed. of the Equations a reference to the 
Théorie des Fonctions (No. 99), which may be the 
counter reference. But there is not any No. 99 in 
the 2nd ed. of the Théorie, and I take it that Nos. 
85, 86, 87 (constituting chap. xv.) are intended, or 
else that the reference was imported from the 2nd 
into the 3rd ed. of the Equations, and perhaps 
corresponds with the 1st ed. of the Théorie. 

Paris, cighteen-eleven. LaGrance, J. L., “ Mécanique 
Analytique, par J. L. Lagrange. ... Nouvelle édition, 
revue et augmentée par l’auteur. Tome Premier.” Pp. 
x + errata + 422. There is also a printed fly-leaf before 
the unpaged title-page. Quarto. 

—At p. ii it is stated that the Ist ed. was pub- 
lished in 1788. Lagrange says (p. 2, No. 1) that 
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Archimedes is the author of the principle of the 
lever. Whewell, regarding the Aristotelian physics 
as a complete failure (Hist. Induct. Sei., 1837, 
i, 70, 81, 94; ii. 12, 26, 42), represents Aristotle 
as knowing the property of the lever (ii. 13), and 
many other mechanical truths (i. 81), and ascribes 
to Archimedes the proof of the property (pp. 91, 
92, 241, 242 ; ii. pp. 7, 13, 14). 

Paris, eighteen-fifteen. Lacranor, J. L., “ Mécanique 

Analytique, par J. L. Lagrange. ... Nouvelle édition, 
revue et augmentée par Vauteur. Tome Second.” Pp. 
viii + 378. The leaf before the title-page is included in 
the paging. Pp. 372 et sey. contain a list of the works of 
Lagrange. Quarto. 
—The avertissement states that Lagrange had 
proceeded with the printing of the first sheets of 
vol. ii. when he died ; and that Prony, Garnier, 
J. Binet, and Lacroix aided in bringing out the 
volume. Lacroix ot p. 372, foot- note) furnished 
the list. From vol. i. p. 4, No. 2, I translate the 
following passage :— 

The equilibrium of a straight and horizontal lever, 
of which the ends are loaded with equal weights, and 
the fulcrum of which is at the middle of the lever, is a 
self-evident truth, since there is no reason why one of 
the weights should preponderate over the other, all the 
circumstances being the same on either side of the 
fulcrum. There is not the same self-evidence in the 
supposition that the load on the fulcrum is equal to the 
sum of the two weights. It seems that all persons con- 
versant with mechanics have adopted the supposition as 
a result of daily experience, which teaches us that the 
weight of a body depends only on its total mass, and in 
no degree on its shape. We can nevertheless deduce 
this truth from the former one, by considering, as 
Huyghens did, the equilibrium of a plane on a line.” 
Lagrange then (i. 4, 5) deduces, as a consequence 
of the equilibrium, the fact that the load on the 
fulcrum is the sum of the two equal weights. 

Cambridge, eighteen-thirty-three. Wueweit, W., 
“An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics: designed for 
the use of students in the University. By W. Whewell. 

. The Fourth Edition, with improvements and ad- 
ditions. ...” Pp. xviii +280. Octavo in twos. 


—That the pressure on the fulcrum is the sum of 
the two equal weights Whewell (p. 9) regards as 
an axiom. The last chapter is due to Airy (p. xii). 
Cambridge, eighteen-thirty-three. Wueweu, W., 
“ Analytical Statics. A supplement to the fourth edi- 
tion of an elementary tre atise on Mechanics. By W. 
Whewell. * Pp. viii+ 152. Octavo in tiwos. 
—This work (see pp. 1, 2) begins with the con- 
sideration of forces acting on a point ; the Elemen- 
tary Treatise with that of forces acting on a lever. 
London, eighteen-thirty-seven. Wuerwek.t, William, 
“ History of the Inductive Sciences, from the earliest to 
the present times. By the Rev. William Whewell. . . . 
In Three Volumes.” Vol. i. contains an index of proper 
names and an index of technical terms, and xxxvi + 437 
pp. + errata. Vol. ii., commencing from the fly-leaf, 
contains xii + vi + 534 pp. + errata, but the seeming 534 
is really only 528, for the pages run vi, [7], 8, &c. Vol. iii. 
contains pp. xii+ 624. Octaro. 


—Whewell (ii. 120) mentions the Mécanique 








Analytique of Lagrange, but he does not notice, or 
assent to, the proposition asserted by Lagrange in 
the passage above translated. He regards that as 
a principle (i. 92, 93) which Lagrange, D’Alembert, 
and Fourier looked upon as a demonstrable pro- 
position (see Méc. Anal., i. 4; and foot-note 
there). 

Cambridge, eighteen-thirty-seven. WHEwELL, William, 
“The Mechanical Euclid, containing the Elements of 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics demonstrated after the 
manner of The Elements of Geometry ; and including 
the Propositions fixed upon by the University of Cam- 
bridge as requisite for the Degree of B.A. To which are 
added Remarks on Mathematical Reasoning and on the 
Logic of Induction. By the Rev. William Whewell. . 
The Second Edition Corrected.” Pp. xii+ 187. Duo- 
decimo. 

—Axiom 3 of p. 28 of the Euclid is, with the 
exception of the additional word “ horizontal,” the 
same as Axiom 2 of p. 9 of the Elementary 
Treatise; and again Whewell asserts as a prin- 
ciple that which Lagrange had asserted as a pro- 
position capable of being proved. In his criticism 
(p. 170) of Lagrange “ Fourth” is a misprint for 
Third Axiom. James Cocke, F.R.S. 

Brisbane, Queensland. 


NICHOLAS ROSCARROCK. 
On the death (26th October, 1575) of Richard 
Rosearrock, who in 1550, and again in 1562, had 
been appointed Sheriff of Cornwall, he left issue 


six sons and two daughters, “ but of them, two 
brothers, Hugh, for his civil carriage and kind 


hospitality, and Nicholas, for his industrious de- 
light in matters of history and antiquity, do merit 
a commending remembrance ” (Rich. Carew’s Sur- 
vey of Cornwall, ed. 1811, p. 299). Richard Ros- 
earrock inherited from his father the valuable pro- 
perty which had been in the possession of the 
Roscarrock family for many generations, and this 
he greatly increased by marriage with the heir of 
the Trevenor family : on Nicholas, his fifth son, 
he settled during his lifetime the estates of Pen- 
hale, Carbura, and Newton, in the parishes of St. 
Cleer and St. Germans (Sir J. Maclean’s Hist. of 
Trigg Minor, i. 558). 

The affection of Nicholas Roscarrock for history 
and antiquity, which is chronicled in the foregoing 
extract from Carew, finds corroboration in other 
works. In 1572 there was published, by Richard 
Tottell, the “ Workes of Armorie, deuyded into 
three bookes ... collected and gathered by John 
Bossewell, Gentleman.” ‘To this work is prefixed 
a long set of verses (ninety -four lines in all), signed 
“Nicolas Roscarrocke.” They bear the fantastic 
title of “ Cilenus censure of the aucthor in his high 
court of Herehaultry.” Bossewell’s work was re- 
printed in 1597, and to this edition Roscarrock’s 
verses, but with some variations in spelling, were 
again prefixed. In 1576 there appeared “ The 
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Steele Glas, a satyre — by George Gascoigne, 
Esquire . . . printed for Richard Smith.” Amongst 
the verses with which this satire was ushered into the 
world was a set entitled “‘ N, R. in commendation of 
the Author and his workes”; and I have little doubt 
out that N. R. stands for Nicholas Roscarrock. 
He was at this time a Member of the Inner 
Temple, at which institution he was admitted a 
student in November, 1572 (Students admitted to 
the Inner Temple, 1571-1625, 1868), and he may 
possibly have been induced to write these lines by 
his connexion, as a West-countryman and a fellow- 
student in the Inns of Law, with Sir Walter 
Raleigh, whose commendatory verses in the same 
book (“ Walter Rawely of the Middle Temple in 
commendation of the Steele Glasse”) follow those 
of N. R. As further evidence of Roscarrock’s 
literary tastes, I may add that No. 733 of the 
Laud MSS., in the Bodleian Library (“ Johannis 
Dode de arte heraldica liber”), formerly belonged 
to him, as did “ De Regimine Principum, a poem 
by Thomas Occleve,” now one of the MSS. 
preserved in Cambridge University Library, 
Hh iv. 11. His arms are found on folio 68} of 
the latter MS. 

Some years after the appearance of Camden’s 
Britannia, Nicholas Roscarrock sent to that anti- 
quary (from Naward, Aug. 7, 1607), “in a small 
shew of our ancient love,” a letter correcting a few 
slight errors in that work. The original of this 
letter is in the British Museum (Cottonian MSS., 
Julius C., v. p. 77), and it was printed, in 1691, in 
Gulielmi Camdeni et illustriwm virorum ad G. 
Camdenum Epistole, pp. 91,92. In it he speaks 
of Sir Robert Cotton and some books which he had 
borrowed of that illustrious antiquary, but his 
chief point is a correction of an error which 
Camden had fallen into concerning the St. Columb 
to whom two churches (SS. Columb Major and 
Minor), situate on the north coast of Cornwall, are 
dedicated. Camden had assigned the dedication 
of the church to the well-known Scotch saint, but 
Roscarrock conferred the honour on St. Columb, 
“a holy woman who lived in those parts,” and he 
bases his correction on a life of that saint, which, 
he says, “I have in my hands, translated out of 
Cornish.” This manuscript has apparently long 
passed out of existence ; indeed,a century and « half 
ago, when Hals was compiling his History of 
Cornwall, he spoke (sub St. Columb Major) of this 
manuscript, and the owner as “ one Mr. Roscarrock, 
though now there is no such person or book extant 
that I can hear of.” In the 1607 edition of Cam- 
den’s Britannia, the necessary alteration was duly 
made in these words :—“ Columbe pijssime mu- 
lieris et martyris, non Columbani Scoti, memorize 
consecratum, vt iam certo ex eius vita sum 
edoctus.” 

During the religious troubles of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, Nicholas Roscarrock was an 





ardent supporter of the Catholic party. In 1577 
the laws against recusants were put in force in 
Cornwall, when his name appears amongst those 
who suffered. He was accused at the Launceston 
Assizes (16th Sept., 1577) “for not going to the 
church ” (Morris’s Troubles of our Catholic Fore- 


fathers, p. 95). In London a few years subse- 


quently his opposition to the Government assumed 
a more active form. He became a member of the 
Young Men’s Club that was formed in 1580 for 
helping the missionary priests, and solemnly 
blessed by the Pope. George Gilbert, a great 
patron and supporter of the Catholics, often stopped 
with “ye ij Roscarochs” (Jesuits in Conflict, 
p. 206). Ralph Sherwin, executed in 1581, was 
taken in Roscarrock’s chamber, and on his first 
racking was questioned “ whether he said mass in 
Mr. Roscarroke’s chamber, and whether he had of 
him at any time money” (Challoner’s Memoirs of 
Missionary Priests, p. 32, from Concertatio 
teclesie Catholice [by Bridgwater], 1588). Early 
in 1580 two of the spies employed by the Govern- 
ment were ordered to discover Paul Core, the 
priest, and “Nicholas Roscaroc” (Calendar of State 
Papers, 1547-80), and on the 5th of December in 
that year he was brought to the Tower with other 
Catholic prisoners (Rishton’s “ Diary,” printed in 
his edition of Nicholas Sanders’s De Origine . . . 
Schismatis Anglicani). Roscarrock was placed in 
a dark and gloomy cell, which adjoined that in 
which Sherwin was confined, and this, it was pre- 
sumed, was done with the intention that he might 
hear and be terrified with the groans and lamenta- 
tions of Sherwin after his racking. On the 14th of 
January, 1581, Roscarrock was himself racked. 
He lingered in prison for several years. Amongst 
the documents quoted in Morris’s Troubles of our 
Catholic Forefathers, second series, is a secret ad- 
vertisement to Walsingham, presumably written 
about 1585, which states that Crichton, a Scotch 
Jesuit, was “lodged in Martin Tower, right over 
the lodging of Nicholas Roscarrock, which said 
Nicholas did oftentimes by some device open two 
doors which were between their lodgings, and so 
they conferred at pleasure, and . . . such letters 
as Crichton did write were by the said Nicholas 
conveyed out of his chamber window, which was 
near the ground, to a little maiden.” On the 6th 
of March, 1586, the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir 
Owen Hopton) petitioned for his release “ upon his 
bond to be at all times forthcoming when called 
for, and that he had been over five years a prisoner 
and in debt to the Lieut.-Governor to 1401.” 
(Calendar of State Papers, 1581-90). The suit 
of the Governor was possibly successful, but, 
if so, Nicholas Roscarrock must again have 
offended, for in 1594 he appears to have been 
confined in the Fleet (Calendar of State Papers, 
1591-94). 

I know nothing further of his career beyond the 
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statement in Sir John Maclean’s History (p. 563) 
that he was living on the 10th of May, 1612. 
W. Pripgavx CourTyey. 
15, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster. 


Amenricanisms.—I gather the following Trans- 
atlantic peculiarities from Col. Olcott’s People from 
the Other World, Hartford, Conn., 1875 :— 

“ Exploiter,” one who performs an exploit. 

“ Landscapist,” a landscape painter. 

“ Obstructionist,” one who obstructs. 

“ Medianic,” pertaining to a “medium” or 
“mediumship,” Anglicé “ mediumistic,” both de- 
testable monstrosities, for which “ medial” would 
exactly serve. 

“Waist,” the “ body ” of a lady’s dress. 

“Owly,” owl-like, dim, obscure. “I have to 
laugh when I recall Proctor’s owly wisdom in 
explaining away all ghosts, by the discovery that 
the supposed shade of a certain dear one at his 
bedside resolved itself into a student’s gown and 
rowing belt.” 

“Suit of hair,” a head of hair, cesaries. 

“ Happening there,” ellipsis of “ to be.” 

“ Duplicate,” to resemble, parallel. “The ex- 
periences of these wonderful Eddys duplicate those 
of ancient mediums to so minute a degree,” &e. 

“ Knowing to,” acquainted with. “I have met 
a former citizen... who is knowing to the fact 
that,” &c.—as we should say, “ knows for a fact.” 

“ Like,” inclined to. “ No one feels like laughter 
at the sight of the devoted wife.” 

““Mop-board,” apparently the skirting-board of 
a room. 

“Tumble-bug,” otherwise “tumble-dung beetle,” 
an insect of which I can find no account in any 
entomological work within reach. 

“Ten minutes of seven,” i.¢., before seven 
o'clock. 

“Dear knows.” “If any fancy that Honto’s 
face is but a mask covering William’s features, let 
them consult Mr. Ralph, who has had opportunity 
enough to scan it, dear knows !”—a comically silly 
way of avoiding a profanity. 

“Will” and “would” are commonly used for 
“ shall” and “should,” as in Scotland. 

Vocabulary of Spiritualism.—The above sub- 
ject leads me to make a note also of the many 
etymological singularities which the literature of 
spiritualism has given birth to, and for most of 
which our American cousins, I believe, are respon- 
sible. Such are resurrected, inspirational, rela- 


tionality, levitation, ethrobat, thaum, medianimity, 

iricity, spiritismal, creedal, spheral, aromal, 
churchal, churchianic, dreamery, interfraternity, 
sustaintion, upwardness, psychologize, psychometry, 
bicorporeity, reincarnation, rappomania, volance, 
fluidic, currental, electriology, supercelestial, &c. 
Of these, a very few are well formed and might 





prove useful, but the rest of the hybrid race it is 
to be hoped will die in their cradle. 
James T. Prestey. 
Cheltenham Library. 


Scorcn Exacceration.—The following gives a 
very good idea of the national presumption evinced 
by the North British writers in the heyday of 
their self-conceit, viz., at the accession of the house 
of Stuart to the English throne. I met with it in 
reading that scarce and rhapsodical book of 
travels (a favourite book with King Charles L., to 
whom it was dedicated), The .Totall Discourse of 
the Rare Adventures and Painefull Peregrinations 
of long Nineteene Yeares Travailes from Scotland, 
&e., by William Lithgow, 1640, p. 22 : 

“Some blind Geographers, through base ignorance, 
make England longer than Scotland in their Mappes, 
when Scotland, by the best judgements and mine owne 
better experience, is a hundred and twenty miles longer 
than England: it is a deocular errour, which I could 
wish to be reformed, as in the conclusion of this worke I 
shall more credibly make cleere.” 


So at the end of the volume (pp. 502-3) our 
author proceeds to verify his amazing assertion in 
the following way :— 


“ But now to observe my former Summary condition, 
the length of the Kingdome lyeth South and North: 
that is, betweene Dungsbyhead in Cathnes and the Mould 
of Galloway, being distant per rectam lineam, which my 
weary feet troad over from poynt to poynt (the way of 
Lochreall, Carrick, Kyle, Aire, Glasgow, Stirveling, St. 
Johns Towne, Stormount, the Blair of Atholl, the Bra of 
Mar, Badeynoh, Innernes, Rosse, Sutherland, and so to 
the North Promontore of Cathnes), extending to three 
hundred and twenty miles, which I reckon to be foure 
hundred and fifty English miles: confounding hereby 
the ignorant presumption of blind cosmographers, who 
in their Mappes make England longer than Scotland; 
when contrariwise Scotland outstrippeth the other in 
length a hundred and twenty miles. The breadth 
whereof I grant is narrower than England; yet extend- 
ing betweene the extremities of both Coasts in divers 
parts to threescore, fourscore, and a hundred of our 
miles: But because of the Sea ingulfing the Land, and 
cutting it in so many Angles, making great Lakes, Bayes, 
and dangerous Firths, on both sides of the Kingdome, 
the true breadth thereof cannot justly be conjectured, 
nor soundly set downe.” 


On a different subject, at p. 43, he anathema- 
tizes the Jesuits very vigorously; he likewise 
does not appear to have loved the Jews any 
better, for he makes the following comparison of 
Jews and Jesuits :— 


“The Jewes and the Jesuites are brethren in blas- 
phemies; for the Jewes are naturally subtill, hateful, 
avaritious, and above all the greatest calumniators of 
Christs name: and the ambitious Jesuites are flatterers, 
bloody-gospellers, treasonable tale-tellers, and the only 
raylers upon the sincere life of good Christians. Where- 
fore I end with this verdict, the Jew and the Jesuite 
is a Pultrone and a Parasite.” 

Cu. Evxis Maruews. 

Codford St. Mary. 
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Morean’s System or Consanourinity.—It so 
happens that two weekly journals, namely, the 
yell and Notes and Queries, contain in their 
issue for the week ending Oct. 30, 1875, remarks 
which bear upon the above work, and I venture to 
submit them to the notice of your learned readers. 

(1.) Janez, writing in the latter in reply to a 
query on p. 228 as to the mention by Shakspeare 
in his will of his “ niece,” Elizabeth Hall, after 
stating that this lady was Shakspeare’s grand- 
daughter, adds : “ Niece, in the language of that 
day, had the general signification of ‘near kins- 
woman’; similarly ‘nephews’ is used for ‘ grand- 
sons’ in Othello, i. 1” (q. v.). Would not a thorough 
examination of such changes in the signification of 
words used for consanguiner by some competent 
philologist go a long way to confirm, by internal 
evidence, Mr. Morgan’s theory that the descriptive 
ag system is derivable from the classificatory 
(vide Morgan’s Consanguinity, p. 493)? In the 
tables affixed to part i., I find that “nicht ” is used 
as well as “klein dochter” by the Dutch to signify 
a “ granddaughter,” p. 82. 

(2.) The reviewer of Mr. Dixon’s work White 
Conquest in the Atheneewm quotes a passage from 
the author that “ Polygamy belongs to a state of 
society in which females do the chief work. When 
women cease to find their own food, light their 
own fires, and make their own clothes, not many 
fellows care to have five or six wives.” This cer- 
tainly seems a more congenial motive for polygamy 
in the savage mind than the idea of the wealthy 
husband that Mr. Morgan gives : “ With strength 
and wealth sufficient to defend and support several 
wives, the strongest of several brothers takes them 
to himself, and refuses to share them longer with 
his brothers” (p. 491). If Mr. Dixon’s idea is the 
correct one—and the notices of the position of 
women in primitive society do not argue against 
this view—it would alter the position assigned to 
polygamy in the progressive development of cus- 
toms among mankind as given by Mr. Morgan on 
p. 480, G. Laurence Gomme, F.R.Hist.S. 


Branpy-anp-WateER.—The first mention that 
Ican find of the use of brandy-and-water as a 
popular beverage is in the works of Dr. Velangin : 

“W. isan honest Lawyer, asincere friend, and the gentle- 
man in all his actions; his abilities are great, and so is 
the flow of his spirits. His thoughts are always employed 
for the good of his clients, who are very numerous, as he 
is known to be a man of penetration and of a clear un- 
derstanding. His mind is greatly hurried and fatigued, 
and his bodily exercise rather greater than is proper for 
his health; but, what is worse, he had lately, through 
custom more than choice, given in to the too fashionable 
use of drinking Brandy-and-Water; which being repeated 
frequently every day in Coffee-Houses and Taverns with 
divers clients, had destroyed the balsamic quality of his 
blood, depraved his appetite, depressed his spirits, and 
dried up his nerves to such a degree, that he could hardly 
support himself without having daily recourse to that 








liquor; till a severe fit of the gout, attended with a 
] 


train of nervous and sp lic plaints, was very 
near destroying him. But, like a man of sense, by the 
advice of his Physician, he is gradually changing his 
diet, renouncing by degrees strong and spirituous liquors, 
and taking milder drink.”—A Treatise on Diet, or the 
Management of Human Life ; by Physicians called the 
six Non-naturals, viz., I, The Air. II. Food. III. Ex- 
cretions and Retentions. IV. Motion and Rest. V. 
Sleep and Watching. VI. The Affections of the Mind. 
Intended as an Inquiry into the causes of diseases in 
general, and in particular of those most common in 
London, Addressed to the Inhabitants of this Metro- 
polis. By Francis De Valangin. M.pcc,LXxvutt. 


Watrer THornbury. 





“ Branocie.”—I have to do with a village coal- 
club, and a misunderstanding arose between the 
man who drew the coal from a distant railway- 
station, and some of the subscribers to whom the 
coal was delivered. One of the latter came to me 
and said, “ There’s a brangle about the coal.” He 
then stated the case; and I replied, “I really 
cannot see that has anything to complain 
about.” “No, sir, he ha’n’t ; but he always likes 
brangling.” This shows that the usage of the 
word at the present day, in Rutland, is the same 
as that given by Bailey, who suggests an Anglo- 
Saxon or Teutonic derivation of the word, “ to be 
angry, to scold, quarrel, or bicker.” The deriva- 
tion of “brangle” was noted fifteen years ago 
(24 §. viii. 483 ; ix. 51) in this journal ; and Mr. 
Pisnry Tompson and Mr. HALLiIweELt gave its 
Lincolnshire meaning as “confused, entangled, 
complicated.” Curnpert Breve. 





“GuavutT”—a common name in Whitby for a 
narrow street—has puzzled many visitors to this 
town. In Young’s Hist. of Whitby the following 
is given, and deserves “a note” :— 

“The word ghaut is conjectured by some to be a con- 
traction for go out ; we submit the word should be Gote. 
It is derived from the Saxon word Geotan, i.e. fundere, 
a ditch, sluice, or gutter, and is used in that sense in the 
statute 23 Henry VIII., cp. 5, sect. 1, which contains 
the form of a commission of sewers commencing thus :— 
‘Henry the Eighth, &c.—Know ye that for as much as 
the walls, ditches, banks, gutters, sewers, gotes, calcies, 
bridges, streams, and other defences by the coasts of the 


sea,” &c. 
What are calcies ? 





Esoracum. 


“ Lackey.”—Meénage gives the following on the 
French form of this word, laquais or laquay :— 

“De vernacettus, diminutif de vernacus, on a dit 
nacettus; d’oii nous avons fait naguet: qui signifioit 
originairement serviteur, mais qui a esté dit ensuite d’un 
valet de tripot, que nous appelons aujourd'hui wx 
marqueur. Henri Estienne, dans son livre de la Pré- 
cellence du Langage Francois, dit: ‘Du jeu de paume 
est pris aussi le mot naquet en cette facon de parler: J/ 
pense faire de moi son naquet. Et de ce nom naquet 
vient le verbe naqueter, duquel on use wer on dit: Vous 
me faites naqueter apres vous.’ Le Président Fauchet, 
livre i. de L'Origine des Armoiries, chapitre 1™: ‘ Par 
l'histoire et mémoires de Philippe de Commines, il se 
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voit que les pages servant les princes et seigneurs de son 
temps, estoient nobles enfants, qui par tout suivoient 
leurs maistres pour apprendre la vertu et les armes. En 


France, il y a cent ans, que les pages vilains allans 4 pied, 


ont commencé d’estre nommez Laquets et Naquets, pour 
la méme raison que dessus: 4 scavoir d'aller a pied.’” 
R. 8. Caarnock, 
Paris. 


The following is from the Conteur 
I cannot solve it nor can 


ENIGMA. 
Vaudois of Lausanne. 
any of my friends :— 

“Un de nos abonnés nous communique |’énigme 
suivante écrite sur un vieux parchemin. Elle a été 
trouvée derriére une armoire, oi elle dormait pro- 
bablement depuis plus d’un siécle. Nous laissons 4 nos 
lecteurs le soin d’en trouver Je mot, qui n’est pas trop 
difficile & deviner. 

Enigme. 

. ‘ p 

Je suis une étrange femelle, 

Pétillante d’esprit, sans avoir de cervelle, 

Ronde de taille ou peu s’en faut, 

Noire comme on lest en Afrique, 

Aveugle et sourde comme un pot, 

Plus combustible qu'un fagot, 

Plus maigre qu'une puce étique. 

Quand on veut éprouver ma funeste puissance, 

On me met en prison sous la garde d'un chien ; 

Ce chien, pour m’affranchir, m’offre son assistance, 

Mais il m’anéantit en brisant mon lien. 

Quand 4 mon origine, on m’a concu sans mére ; 

Je suis fille d'un moine et j'ai tué mon pére.” 

N 

Cuvurcn Norices.—It was customary, I am 
told, in certain parts of Sussex, at the end of the 
last century, for the sexton of a parish to give 
notice of any losses or other important matters 
that might have occurred within the district 
during the preceding week, immediately after 
divine service, the news being made known from 
the church door. 

The following proclamation is reported from 
Brede Church, Sussex :— 

“Oh yes! oh yes! this is to give notice 

Old Jack Bine has lost his swine ; 
She was black before and white behind, 
She was forrard in pig, and ready to farrer, 
And she has been lost three weeks to-marrer.” 
J. S. Upat. 
Junior Athenzum Club. 


“Gon’s Acrr.”—Of late years this term has with 
sentimental writers become a avourite substitute 
for churchyard or burial-ground, and they fancy 
it is a translation of the German Gottes-Acker. It 
is nothing of the kind ; acker means not an acre, 
but any portion of land under tillage. I fancy 
Longfellow is responsible for popularizing this 
mistake :— 

“T like that ancient Saxon phrase which calls 
The burial-ground God’s acre.” 

Instead of being poetical, “ God’s acre” seems to 

me prosaic and common-place. The German term, 


“ God’s field,” ts poetical. It suggests the harvest at 
the end of the worid, and the reapers the angels ; 





all this has been well set forth by Longfellow ; 
but God’s acre reminds one of a land-surveyor and 
his chain. J. Drxow, 


“Seut, tHe Waterman”: Scutters.—In 
reading the Rev. Mynors Bright’s recent edition 
of Pepys’s Diary (which I did as one that 
findeth great spoil, welcoming an opportunity 
of more fully renewing acquaintance with so great 
a favourite), I noted as worthy of examination 
the query on p. 29, “ Whether from Scull the 
Waterman is derived our word sculls, well known 
to boating men.” The etymology of the word 
seems to have baffled the penetration of the lexi- 
cographers ; but probably some such work as the 
Seaman’s Grammar and Dictionary, which Pepys, 
13th March, 1660-1, says he lately got (“ which do 
please me exceeding well”), might throw light on 
the matter. J. E. B. 


Tue Ramway Mania or 1845.—The recent 
commercial failures bring to mind the disastrous 
railway speculations of a previous generation. The 
rise, progress, and decline of the railway mania of 
1845 are curiously exemplified by the newspapers 
which were started to represent the new interest. 
The names and dates of their appearance are as 
follows :— 

1835. (2) 
Gazette. 

1837. (1) Railway Times. 

1839. (1) Railway Magazine. 

1844. (4) Engineer, Railway Bell, Railway Record, 
Railway Chronicle. 

1845. (24) Great Western Railway Advertiser, London 
and Birmingham Railway Advertiser, London and 
Brighton Railway Advertiser, London and Dover Rail- 
way Advertiser, South-Eastern Railway Advertiser, 
Iron Times, Rail, Railway Argus, Railway Chart, Rail- 
way Courier, Railway Critic, Railway Director, Railway 
Engine, Railway Examiner, Railway Express, Railway 
Herald, Railway Intelligencer, Railway King, Railway 
Mail, Railway Newspaper, Railway Standard, Railway 
Steam Times, Railway Telegraph, Railway World. 

1846. None. 

Of the thirty-two newspapers mentioned above, 
four (Herepath’s Railway Journal, Railway Times, 
Railway Record, and the Engineer) are still in 
existence ; the remainder succumbed during the 
panic. Witiiam Rayner. 

133, Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill. 


Herepath’s Railway Journal, Railway 


AwnacramM AND Epirapn on a slate monument 
erected to Marya Arundell, in Duloe, Cornwall, 
June 8, 1629 :— 

“ Marya Arundell—Man « dry Laurel.” 
“ Man to the Marigold compared may bee, 

Men may be liken’d to the laurell tree ! 

Both feede the eye—both please the optic sense ; 

Both soon decay—both cultiealy fleete hence ; 

What, then, infer you from her name but this, 

Man fades away—Man a dry laurel is.” 

WILi1AM FREELOVE. 

Bury St. Edmunde. 
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Aueries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ]} 


De Quincey’s Fatuer: “Tour tx tHe Mip- 
LAND Counties IN 1772.”—Who was the author 
of “ A Tour in the Midland Counties of England, 
performed in the Summer of 1772 (by T— Q—),” 
which appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 
1774 (vol. xliv. p. 206, continued in four following 
numbers), and which, the editor tells us in a note, 
“ was the first production of the writer’s pen”? I 
should at once have ascribed it, as the initials 
agree, to Thomas Quincey, the father of the Opium- 
eater, who published, his son tells us, a similar 
tour, but which, notwithstanding a long continued 
quest by myself and others, has not yet turned up. 
As, however, he would only be nineteen when the 
tour was made, and twenty-one when it was printed 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, the doubt is whether 
the composition is exactly that which so young a 
person would be likely to have produced. The 
style would rather seem to indicate the writer to 
have been a man of mature years and experience. 
Still, this is not conclusive as an objection, as early 
acquaintance with the world and its business 
ripens the mind quite as much as advance of years. 
Thomas Quincey’s success in mercantile pursuits— 
he died at the age of thirty-nine—and the codicils 
to his will, giving directions as to the carrying on 
and disposal of his business, are sufficient to show 
that he was by no means an ordinary person, and 
his son tells us that he had been a great traveller. 
The “Tour in the Midland Counties” appears to 
have been made from London, to which the tourist 
returned on its conclusion. Thomas Quincey had 
not then settled in Manchester, and accordingly 
his name is not found in the Directories of 1772 
and 1773. If the “Tour” in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine was really written by him, the pro- 
bability is that his son, though aware of the fact 
of his father having composed such a journal, did 
not know where it had appeared, otherwise it 
would be difficult to account for his having barely 
noticed the existence of a production in which he 
might have taken a just pride, and which would 
have afforded him a paternal peg which he might 
have hung many a digression and disquisition 
upon. Thomas de Quincey was only seven when 
his father died, and from absence and other cir- 
cumstances had little persopal knowledge of him. 
In that fine piece of painting, his description of his 
father’s return home in a dying state, he does not 
attempt to portray his features or give any idea 
of what he was like in person. I ought, perhaps, 
to mention that in the “Tour” the writer has a 
good deal to say in the description of Boston, in 
Lincolnshire, and I find in the will of Thomas 





Quincey that Henry Gee, of Boston, Merchant, was 
appointed one of his trustees, and that a legacy is 
given to “ his respected friend and kinsman John 
Oxenford,” who resided in that neighbourhood. 
Jas, CROSSLEY. 


“ Eruc.”—Was this word ever in use in Eng- 
land for a caterpillar? Stillingfleet, in giving an 
account of some alleged miracles, employs it :— 

“ Boniface’s receiving 12 Crowns by a miracle, because 
his Nephew complained he had opened his chest and had 
taken away so many from him to give to the poor; and 
his adjuring a!l the Zruc’s in his garden in the name of 
Christ to be gone and not eat up his herbs, which they 
immediately did, and not one remained.” 

I suppose he merely retains in this passage the 
word probably used in the Latin statement of the 
legend, adopting it for an English word. 

“Pratonic.”—-In Herbert’s Life, by Izaak 
Walton, there is a good example of the use of this 
word to designate a lover imbued with a pure, 
spiritual affection :— 

“And he (Mr. Danvers) had often said the same to 
Mr. Herbert himself; and that if he could like her for a 
wife, and she him for a husband, Jane should have a 
double blessing; and Mr. Danvers had so often said the 
like to Jane, and so much commended Mr. Herbert to 
her, that Jane became so much a platonic as to fall in 
love with Mr. Herbert unseen.” 

Rosert J. C. Connotuy, Clk. 

Rathangan, co. Kildare. 


“Harp tines."—Old Thomas Fuller says 
(Pisgah Sight of Palestine, p. 378, 12mo., 1869) : 

“mop, ganéh, a reed (Ezek. xl. 5) used to measure 
buildings, containing six cubits and an handbreadth in 
the length thereof. 

“ Here of purpose (because ignorant of the exact pro- 
portion thereof) we pass by the San, hkébel (whence our 
English cable), being a rope or line to measure ground 
therewith; so that by a metonymy, sometimes it is 
taken for the inheritance itself: ‘The lines are fallen 
to me in pleasant places’ (Ps. xvi. 6).” 

May not this be the origin of the shove common 
saying ? Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


“Burxinc Questions.,—Who was it who 
brought this phrase into general use? I ask, 
because I have just met with it in the preface to 
Dr. Hagenbach’s Grundlinien der Liturgik und 
Homiletik, published in 1863, a date (as it seems 
to me) earlier than that commonly assigned to it. 
It will be’asked (says the Doctor), “ Who will 
trouble himself with your liturgical parterre, when 
the burning questions (brennende Fragen) of the 
day invite to very different toils ?” 

S. CHeernam. 

King’s College, London. 


Hysripism.—The French made “experiments” 


some years ago on this subject in respect to 
animals and the human race. Can any contributor 
to “N. & Q.” kindly oblige me with the title of 
the work containing an account of these “ experi- 
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ments”? Pastrana was, I have heard, a name 
mentioned in regard to them. 
Georce R. Jesse. 
Henbury, Macclesfield. 


Neiruer Reap nor Write.—The Times says, 
5th Nov. 1875 :— 

“ Gross Iavorance.—Last year the number of persons 
committed in England and Wales who could neither read 
nor write was 53,805, of whom 35,479 were males and 
18,326 females.” 

Has any one ever met with that phenomenon, 
either “in a smock-frock ” or out of one, who was 
able to write without being able to read ? 

I have often thought that writers in the leading 
and other journals have not read the subject upon 
which they were writing; but that is not the 
point, they were doubtless able to do so. 

CLARRY. 


Wexsu Book Wantep.— Where can a work be 
seen or purchased, the precise title of which I have 
lost, by a writer named, I think, Roberts, on the 
superstitions and popular traditions of Wales? It 
does not appear to be in the British Museum. 
The book was published some twenty or thirty 
years ago. Iam aware that this is but a vague 
reference, but it is the best I am able to give. 


Davip FirzGERa.p. 
Hammersmith. 


ARrMoRIAL.— What families bear the arms given 
below? — Azure, a cross fleurie argent, and 
charged with a mullet of the second in the dexter 
quarter ; crest, a gryphon’s head charged with a 
mullet argent. These are on a book plate of about 
100 years old. The name has been obliterated. 
Also—Gules, between a fess argent three water 
bougets of the second ; crest, a wheatsheaf. 

Z. Z. 

“Escu Perpv.”— 

“Columbier says:—‘They that were to fight (in 
tournaments) on foot had their shields hung by the right 
corner, and they on horseback by the left.’ This position 
of the shield is called pendant by some, couché by others, 
and was very frequent all Europe over from the eleventh 
7 o the fourteenth.” —Nisbet’s System of Heraldry, 

722, i. 11. 

Is any meaning attached to the hanging of the 
shield by the left corner nowadays? From the 
above extract it would appear to be appropriate in 
the case of cavalry soldiers, bearers of coat armour, 
and officers whose vocation it is “ to fight on horse- 
back.” A. Ferrevsson, Lieut.-Col. 

U.S. Club, Edinburgh. 


Nortincnam Goost Farr.—What is known 
of the origin and history of this fair, which I 
believe in point of antiquity dates its origin so 
far back as almost to defy the researches of the 
antiquarian, and respecting whose title conjecture 
is lost in a haze of doubt and speculation? It is 





held every year on the 2nd of October, and is pro- 
claimed for eight days ; but I am informed this 
year is the first time it has been proclaimed by 
placard, instead of officially by the Mayor and 
Corporation, &c. VIATOR. 


Darsy AnD Joan.—The other day, chancing to 
be at Healaugh village, I saw the grave of Darby 
and Joan, only, as a matter of fact, the woman’s 
name appears to have been “ Margret.” 

Is it known how the obscure lives of these 
people, spent in this remote village, became known, 
and afterwards proverbial, in the outside world? 
Was it that the former possessors of Healaugh 
were the Wharton family, and was it through one 
of these that the tale first arose ? H. A. B. 


Yeturc.—Can you tell me the meaning of 


Yelling (a small parish in Huntingdon)? I sup- 
pose the division is Yel-ling. E. Orré. 


Carrineton’s “ Dartmoor.”—Where can this 
beautiful poem be obtained? What else did 
Carrington write ? STEPHEN JACKSON. 


Browne, Viscount Montacu.—lIs it true that 
this extinct or dormant peerage case is shortly to 
come before the House of Lords in the shape of 
another claimant ? ANTHONY. 


Trerapnum™ : Larv« : Lares.—Ewald mentions 
also (ii. 141, note 1) the “ Teraphim, which perhaps 
according to the sound (lauten) are the same as 
the Lat. larve, lares.” 

Do-the other relations of the Latin words confirm 
this presumed kinship with the Hebrew word ? 

J. Fenton. 

Hampstead. 


Bett Horses.—Some months ago, when at 
Ledbury, I was struck by hearing some children 
singing the, following words :— 

“ Bell Horses, Bell Horses, 
What time o’ day! 

One o'clock, two o'clock, 
Three and away !” 

I shall be glad to know through the medium of 
“N. & Q.” whether any of its readers are aware 
of the origin of it. 

Camden, under the head of Yorkshire, mentions 
“a solemne horse running,” in which he says that 
“the horse that out runneth the rest hath for his 
prize a little golden bell.” That was in the days 
of James I. Charles II., with a view of improving 
the breed of racehorses, patronized racing, and in- 
stituted a prize to be run for called the King’s 
Plate, which is now represented by the Queen’s 
Plate, run for at most of our provincial race meet- 
ings, but instead of racing for bells they ran for a 
plate or cup value one hundred guineas. 

Are the bell horses above referred to synonymous 
with our racehorses ? F. G. H. Price. 

Temple Bar. 
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Eprrarn iN Futseck Caurcn, Lincoinsnire. 
—What is the interpretation of the following ?— 
Un Dieu. Un Roy. 
Cor Unum. Via Una. 
Nomen alterum quere. 1680. 
PELAGIUS. 


“Tue InsTAURATION.”—Who is the author of 
this pleasing dramatic poem, 1858, Partridge, Lon- 
don, and Village Poems, 1859, Partridge, London ? 
The initials of the author are R. 8. R. 

Tue Rev. Isaac Wittiams.—Where can I 
find any biographical notice of the author of The 
Cathedral and The Baptistery ? Was he a native 
of Wales? I believe he was a member of Trinity 
College, Oxford. R. Ineuis. 


Tue Contractions “mx. p 0.”—Could any one 
help me to interpret these words, or letters, occur- 
ring on a brass of A.D. 1459 in Preston Church, 
Faversham ?—“ Hic jacet . . . ac deinde Armiger 
Reverendi mx. po. patris ac domini, domini 
Henrici Cardinalis Anglie.” 

The usual books leave out the “mx. po.,” and 
give the black-letter inscription without any note 
of an omission. I found it in taking a copy of the 
brass, W. F. Hopson. 


Tue “Groria Parri.”—I find the following 
note at p. 235 of vol. i. of Didron’s [conography, 
Bohn’s ed., 1851 :— 

“Gulielmus Durandus (Rat. Div. Off., lib. v. c. 2) de- 

clares the two verses of the ‘Gloria Patri’ to have been 
composed by St. Jerome, and sent by him to Pope 
Damasus, who commanded them to be sung in the 
Psalms.” 
Is there any authority for this statement? Only 
one volume of the translation was published by 
Mr. Bohn ; can you tell me what delays the pub- 
lication of the second volume ? _* © 


“TyroxicaTinG.”—What is the earliest known 
instance in English literature of the application of 
this descriptive epithet to inebriating or alcoholic 
drinks? It is used by the Legislature as a general 
term in the Licensing Acts of 1872 and 1874, and 
has to be inscribed by liquor sellers over their doors 
in lieu of the former designation—“ exciseable ” 
liquors. Qu £Ro. 

Replies. 
“GLOVE.” 
(5™ S. iv. 346.) 

The notion that glove is of Gaelic origin is easily 
shown to be out of the question. Dr. Mackay 
knows, as well as I do, that there is no such word 
in Gaelic as ceillamh with the sense of glove ; or, 
if there is, perhaps he will kindly give us the 
reference to the passage in which he has found it. 
The Gaelic for glove is lamhainn, from lamh, a 





hand. There is no mystery about the Gaelic 
words cetll or lamh. The first is cognate with the 
Lat. celare, A.-S. helan, and, in the form hele, is 
still one of the commonest of our dialectal words. 
If we had wished to express the idea in English, 
we could have said hele-hand, or helland, without 
taking the slightest trouble to search for the Gaelic 
equivalent. The derivation of glove from the Ice- 
landic gléfi is, again, just one of those mistakes 
which are made by those to whom chronology is of 
no importance ; and it just so happens that the 
borrowing has been in the other direction, and that 
the Icelandic glifi was borrowed from England. I 
know of nothing so useless as the attempt that is 
made by so many to “ derive” English words from 
some other language. Are there, I would ask, no 
native words! Must we never rest till we have 
chased every word to death, and are we to write our- 
selves down as a nation whose language has not a 
single native word in it? Nothing can be clearer 
than that glove is a word of our own. We can 
boast the oldest monument in all Teutonic litera- 
ture (the Mceso-Gothic fragments being excepted), 
viz., the poem of Beowulf. And in this poem we 
find the word “ gléf” ; see Thorpe’s edition, p. 140, 
l. 4177. How could the word gléf have been 
known in Anglo-Saxon, if, as Dr. Mackay pre- 
tends, it was a corruption of a compound Gaelic 
word, of which I can find no proof that it existed 
till it pleased our Gaelic friend to coin it? I 
think writers would do well to let English ety- 
mology alone unless they can take pains with their 
chronology, and can condescend to give quotations 
in place of inventions. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that Gaelic is 
the only language that thus lends itself to a 
system of verbal quibbles. When once we begin 
to coin etymologies, any language will serve the 
turn. For every Gaelic etymology that Dr. 
Mackay can invent, I can easily invent one in 
some other tongue that will look quite as well. 
Take, for instance, glove, and try a Sanskrit dic- 
tionary. I do this, and find at once that kalapa 
means a quiver or case; see the Mahdbharata, 
3, 11454. Suppose it pleased me to say that glove 
is an obvious corruption of kalépa? The change 
from one form to the other is not very violent, and 
the change in meaning is conceivable. Or again, 
if we try Greek, we at once light upon xaAvrrecy, 
to hide or cover. Or again, the Icelandic léfi, the 
palm, comes as near to glove as the Gaelic lamh 
does. But I am very strongly of opinion that this 
sort of guessing is (or ought to be) out of date, 
and that it is high time for those who propose 
“ derivations” to propose them in a credible form. 

Water W. SKEAT. 

Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


The history of this word is not very recondite. It 
is a pure Old English and Anglo-Saxon term, and 
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will be found in the form of gléf, pl. gléven, in the 
poem of Beowulf of the seventh century ; in Laya- 
mon’s Brut (a.p. 1205); Gower, fourteenth cen- 
tury ; Lydgate, fourteenth century ; and the Promp- 
toriuwm Parvulorum (a.p. 1445). There is not the 
slightest necessity for seeking it in the Old Norse 
glofi, as is done by Mr. Wedgwood and the Daily 
Telegraph. Mr. Vigfussen (Icelandic Dictionary) 
states decidedly that glofi is undoubtedly derived 
from Eng. glove. Here we might leave it, as it is 
not imperative to provide derivations for every 
original native word, but if a derivation is 
wanted it is not far to seek. The Old Norse 
klauf, Eng. cleft, clove, were used to signify the 
clefts or spaces between the fingers and toes. 
Hence the glove was that which fitted the fingers 
in contradistinction from the mitten (“myteyne,” 
Piers Ploughman; “ mitaine,” Chaucer), which 
only fitted the hand. The interchange of ¢ and g 
at the beginning of words was common in A.-S., 
e.g., glof and cliof for “ cliff” ; gnidan and enidan, 
to beat, to triturate ; clengan, to adorn; glencg, 
an ornament, &c. 

“But,” says Dr. Mackay, “the word glove is 
neither Scandinavian nor Anglo-Saxon in its origin, 
and is traceable to the Gaelic ceil, to cover, and 
lamh (pronounced lav), the hand” ; so that ceil-lav 
or klav became glove. 

If this be traceable I should like much to see 
the “traces,” where they are to be found. It 
seems very odd that the Gael, in so kindly framing 
a word for the use of the ignorant Southron, should 
never have employed it themselves. Glove, in 
Gaelic, is lamhainn, Irish lamhann, literally hand- 


circle. Mitten is miotag or meatag, both in Gaelic 
and Irish. 
One or two corollaries connected with this 


inquiry are worth notice. The Daily Telegraph 
says, “The descendants of our Teutonic fathers, 
with their unerring rough, ready, logical, but in- 
elegant Bismarckian instincts, gave to the glove 
the name which most appropriately it should bear, 
and what it literally is—a ‘ hand-shoe.’” 

On this Dr. Mackay remarks, “ The Teutonic 
makes glove a hand-shoe, the Celtic more elegantly 
makes it a hand-covering.” From this it would 
seem to be implied that shoe had radically some 
specific reference to the foot. This is by no means 
the case. The original root is found in Sanskrit 
sku, to cover, to protect, which is also found in 
most of the Aryan tongues, sky, skin, scu-twm, 
okéros, exvros, skia, &c.; originally the shoe was 
fot-sko, the glove hand-sko or schuh. The Tele- 
graph writer, therefore, is correct in supposing 
that hand-schuh simply means hand-covering. 

Another remark may be made, illustrative of 
Grimm’s law in the development of the radicals in 
the different languages. Gaelic ceil, Cymric cel, 
shelter, cover, is equivalent to Lat. cel-o, to con- 
ceal. The same root is found in the Teutonic, 





hel-an A.-S., hel-en O. G., showing the tendency 


of the Celtic dialects to agree rather with the 
classical than the Teutonic in the form of the 


radicals. Of course the tenuis c, in the Latin and 

Celtic, is equivalent to the aspirate h in the Teu- 

tonic. J. A. Pictoy. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Tue Four Strate Services (5 S. iv. 287.) 
—The political services of Nov. 5, Jan. 30, and 
May 29 had no Parliamentary authority. They 
were drawn up by Convocation, in whole or in 
part, and, never being enacted by Parliament, had 
no binding force, except what was given to them 
by the Order in Council issued at the beginning 
of each reign. Many liberal Churchmen had long 
complained of their violent partisan spirit— Arnold, 
Dean Milman, and others. Dean Milman brought 
forward the question in the Lower House of Con- 
vocation, but in vain; and he felt so strongly, 
after their refusal to act in the matter, the futility 
of seeking reforms from this body, that he ceased 
thenceforth to attend its meetings. At last, in 
1858, Lord Stanhope (after conferring with the 
bishops) moved the House of Lords to address 
the Queen to withdraw the Order in Council. The 
House of Commons concurred in the address, and 
the Order was revoked on Jan. 17, 1859. It was 
then also deemed advisable that, although no ser- 
vices were prescribed by law, yet inasmuch as the 
days were ordered to be kept as holy days by Par- 
liament, the Acts enjoining their observance should 
be repealed ; this was effected in the same year by 
the Act of 22 Vict. cap. 2. Since that time the 
services have dropped. ae Xe 


The four “State services” could not have 
been abolished by Act of Parliament ; neither 
can they be said, with exactitude, to have 
been removed from the Book of Common Prayer. 
The late Dean Milman may have objected to 
them, and have influenced the proper autho- 
rities against the State services ; but no Act of 
Parliament was needful, for these services were 
only enjoined by a letter from reign to reign under 
the sign manual of the then king or queen, and 
under such a sign manual the service for the 
Queen’s accession, as is implied in “ N. & Q.,” is 
still standing and valid, but it is in virtue not 
of the statute book, but of the royal prerogative. 
None of the four State services, whether the 
three now obsolete or the one existing, have 
ever been part of the Book of Common Prayer. 
A reference to the title-page of the authorized 
Books of Common Prayer (I am not speaking 
of the hosts of unauthorized and badly edited 
Prayer Books) will show that the Book of Common 
Prayer is often bound up, for convenience, with 
other offices, formule, or varieties of hymnody, but 
this does not make these latter an integral portiom 
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of the Book of Common Prayer. The Thirty-Nine 

Articles, Sternhold & Hopkins, Tate & Brady, and 

Hymns Ancient and Modern, are, or have been, 

bound up with our Prayer Book, but their claims 

to be part of its substance are baseless. And so it 

is with the four State services. H. De B. H. 
New Univ. Club. 


The anniversaries of the king’s martyrdom and 
of the Restoration were, as well as that of the 
Gunpowder Plot, ordered by Parliament to be 
kept as holy days in all churches. The Acts 
were 12 Car. IT. cap. 30, and 12 Car. IT. cap. 14. 
The special forms of prayer to be used were not 
determined by Parliament, but were subsequently 
prepared and authorized by royal proclamation, 
bearing date May 2, “ in the fourteenth year of our 
reign ” (1662) ; and in most old Prayer Books this 
proclamation is printed before the special prayers. 

he enacting clauses of the two Acts are given in 
Bp. Sparrow, Rationale of the Common Prayer, 
Lond., 8vo., 1722, pp. 261-9. It was the duty of 
the clergy to read out the entire Act of Parlia- 
ment in church the Sabbath preceding May 29. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Tur so-cALLED TERMINATIONS “-EOUS” AND 
“ous” (5™ 8. iv. 343.)—There is, it seems to 
me, want of scientific arrangement in Dr. BREWER’s 
rules, and some confusion in his examples. It is 
astonishing to find any one talking of -eous and 
-ious, and ignoring the real termination -ous. The 
end of his note seems to imply that what he calls 
“the terminations -eous and -ious” existed in 
Latin side by side, but he can hardly mean this. 
He uses “termination” in a very loose way, 
giving as illustrations of “the termination -eous” 
araneous (Lat. aran-eus), cretaceous (Lat. cret- 
aceus), subterraneous (Lat. subterr-aneus). 

Dr. Brewer’s rules 1 and 2 simply amount to 
a statement that the English termination -ous 
(Lat. -osus), with French nours ending in -e as pite, 
retains the -e of the French stem. In these words 
the -e probably represents “breaking” ; in outrage- 
ous and the like marking the gas soft ; in pit-e-ous, 
hid-e-ous (Fr. piteux, hideux), showing a dis- 
inclination to pronounce -ous after ¢ and d; hence 
also the -e in court-e-ous (Fr. courtois) and right- 
e-ous (Engl. right-wise), and in the vulgar pronun- 
ciation covet-e-ous for covet-ous. These last are 
sufficient to show that -e is no part of the real 
termination, though the remembrance of the 
French -e may have had some influence. The 
examples under rule 3 (of -eous) are all words 
which are representatives of Latin words formed 
by means of the Latin terminations -eus, araneus, 
arboreus, caseus, igneus, ligneus, &c. ; -aceus, cret- 
aceus, &c. ; -aneus, subterraneus, &c. ; with some 
newer words formed analogously. Not one isa real 
example of the Latin -osus; lapideous and sul- 
phureous are Latin lapideus and sulphureus rather 





than lapidosus and sulphurosus, which latter gives 
us sulphurous. The examples of -ious are in part 
representatives of Latin adjectives in -tus, as 
anxious, dubious (Lat. anxius, dubius), of which 
class many more may be given, but mostly of 
Latin words having a stem in -i with -ous—-osus 
added, in all of which -i is no part of the ter- 
mination. If we test these words by the rule that 
“if the fundamental word is an adjective or abstract 
noun, the termination -ious is to be used, but if a 
substantive noun the termination -eous” (omitting 
to criticize the curious division), we find ourselves 
met by the fact that in Latin these adjectives in 
-ius are mostly from nouns, as abstemius, egregius, 
injurius, noxius, uxorius, all of which exist in 
English. For Latin the list might contain many 
more ; for English we may add ingenious, nutri- 
cious, simious. At any rate, grex, a flock, uxor, 
a wife, nutriz, a nurse, simius, an ape, must fall 
under substantive nouns. The fact is, Lat. -osus, 
Engl. -ous, may be added to almost any stem 
ending, but in Lat. -e (like -@ and -o) is elided 
before the suffix. Thus, in Latin words adopted 
into English, the termination -ous following a 
consonant stem or -w stem is Latin -osus; -ous 
following an -i stem is either -osus or -ius. But 
the so-called -eous is Lat. -eus or -aceus or -aneus 
in Latin words adopted ; while in other words the 
-e is a letter inserted by “ breaking” after certain 
consonants, and the adjective or substantive 
character of the fundamental word does not affect 
the matter. O. W. Tancock. 


Trregularities of spelling are certainly very 
numerous in the French language; yet I am 
not satisfied that French spelling is, as Dr. E. 
ConuamM Brewer asserts, “more hopelessly bad 
than even English,” and I would feel obliged by 
proofs of the assertion. At any rate the French 
terminations -eux and -ieux, corresponding to the 
English -ous, -eous, and -ious, do not need Dr. 
BrEwWEnr’s rules to be accounted for: -eux (Engl. 
-ous) is the Latin termination -osus, and when this 
termination is preceded by an 7 in Latin, the ¢ 
remains in the derived word: ¢g., “envieux” 
(Lat. invidiosus, invidious); “gracieux” (Lat. 
gratiosus, gracious); “ précieux” (Lat. pretiosus, 
precious); “spécieux” (Lat. speciosus, specious). 
As to the e coming in some English words before 
-ous, it is easy to remark that this letter is no real 
part of the termination ; for such words are trace- 
able either to a Latin word ending in e-us, giving 
é in French (e.g. arenaceous, arenaceus; caseous, 
caseus ; ethereous, aethereus ; folaceous, foliaceus ; 
subterraneous, subterraneus ; extemporaneous, ez- 
temporaneus ; succedaneous, succedaneus, &c.), or 
to a French word ending in ¢ (¢.g., beauté, courage, 
outrage, terraqué, this last word being an adjec- 
tive). Of course a few words may have been de- 
rived from supposed or corrupted fundamental 
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forms, but on the same pattern. The Old French 

hide (modern hideur) accounts for hideous, as ad- 

vantage for advantageous, courage for courageous, 

&e. Henri GAvusseron. 
Ayr Academy. 


More than thirty years have gone by since Mr. 
Alexander Reid prescribed in his Dictionary the 
suppression of these antecedent vowels in the ter- 
minal -ous of our adjectives, instancing the con- 
version of “ herbaceous” and “ gracious” into her- 
bashus and grashus. What effect his dictum had 
in the Circus Place School of Edinburgh I know 
not; but Dr. Brewer has recently advocated their 
restoration, especially referring to their vocalic 
distinctions of material and of person in the afore- 
said terminal -ous, which suggests to me the (not 
unobvious) Hellenic root-word ovcva, the in-being, 
substantia et natura. 

But the middle of a word is sometimes also 
vowelled. An argumentation between a noble 
lord and an umquhile dignitary of our Church is 
dragging its slow length along, wherein his lord- 
ship reminds his reverence that he is “ begging the 
question,” and his reverence replies by asserting 
“the universal supremacy” of his adopted Church : 
thus the evasion is vowelled into mendicity, and 
the arrogance into mendacity. Our plain English 
will more plainly settle the matter. The evasion 
is a shabby quibble, and the arrogance is a shame- 
less lie. Epmunp LenTHaLL SwIrTe. 


Misuse or Worns: “ ArocryrpnaL” (5 §. iv. 
166, 354, 372.)—I confess to a lapsus penne when 
I said that the author of the Book of Wisdom is 
known. With regard to the meaning of “ Apocry- 
pha,” let me quote 2 Esdras xiv. There the old 
notion that all the books of the Old Testament 
were lost at the Captivity, and that Ezra was in- 
spired to replace them, is stated. Besides these 
books, others containing the Hidden Wisdom were 
written by Ezra, but not published : “ And when 
thou hast done, some things shalt thou publish, 
and some things shalt thou show secretly to the 
wise” (v. 26). At the end of the chapter, Esdras 
receives a command to write 204 books—of these 
“the first that thou hast written publish openly, 
that the worthy and unworthy may read it ; but 
keep the seventy last, that thou mayest deliver 
them only to such as be wise among the people ; 
for in them is the spring of understanding, the 
fountain of wisdom, and the stream of knowledge.” 
These last are apocryphal. 

E. Leaton Bienxrsoprr. 


[To the above we have received the following reply :] 


The passage in 2 Esdras xiv. 44-46, has 


obviously reference to “the Hidden Books of 
Wisdom,” such as those of the Gnostics—of the 
second century a.p.—or the so-called “Oral Tra- 





dition” of the Rabbis, and cannot be intended to 
indicate the Deutero-canonical writings of the Old 
Testament, which are much less in number than 
the supernumerary books (according to whatever 
reading is adopted) specified in the second Book of 
Esdras. That book was written in the second 
century, and exists only in Latin. xX. ¥.% 


Pronunciation oF C in Iranian (5" §, 
iii. 184, 326; iv. 53, 98.) —I never announced 
“the Tuscan aspiration of ¢ as a new discovery” ; 
but will H. K. tell me whether the point has ever 
been so fully discussed before in English? In this 
sense the matter is new. Nor did I ever say or sup- 
pose “that c is ever pronounced as an aspirated ch 
in Spanish.” When Mr. Gress shows me by quoting 
my own words that I said so, I will answer him. It 
is a pity that critics do not take the trouble care- 


fully to read the articles which they criticize. They 


skim them over, get a wrong impression, and write 
to “N. & Q.” without ever looking at the article 
again. Whenever I criticize, I always have the 
article I am criticizing before me when I write. 
As to my “Spanish theory,” I said expressly that I 
did not lay much weight upon it myself, but 
merely threw it out as a suggestion. I must say, 
however, that I consider it as infinitely preferable 
to the wild speculation reproduced* by H. K. and 
Mr. Hype Ciarke, that the Tuscan aspiration of 
c is “referable to the survival of Etruscan pro- 
nunciation.” What, pray, do we know about 
“ Etruscan pronunciation”! Nothing whatsoever ! 
And what can be the use of a speculation 
which has not a foot to stand upon! I have 
Corssen’s very big book on the Etruscan language, 
and I had no idea till I looked into it how ex- 
tremely little was known about the language, and 
how extremely obscure that little was. It is not 
even made out to what family of languages Etrus- 
can belongs! As for the pronunciation, he does 
not, that I can make out, say a single word on the 
subject. I notice that there was a ch as well asa 
cin the language, but nobody knows how the ch 
was pronounced. But while, or rather in con- 
sequence of, ferreting about in Corssen’s big book,t 
I made a curious and interesting discovery, which 
has some bearing upon the Tuscan aspiration 
of ¢, and is certainly of infinitely more importance 
than the reference to Etruscan. I discovered, 
namely, that in Latin itself, in the Augustan age 
and previously, ¢, both before a and o as well as 





* Reproduced (though probably unconsciously), for 
Diez (Gram., 3rd ed., i. 349) mentions the view as 
having been advanced by Fernow in his Rim. Studien, 
iii. 267, but Diez does no more than mention it,—he 
evidently does not subscribe to it. 

+ In consequence of a reference in this book to 
Corssen’s work on the pronunciation of Latin, I turned 
to that work, and whilst reading it thought I might as 
well see what he had to say about the pronunciation of ¢ 
in Latin. 
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before ¢ and ¢, was sometimes faultily (“ fehlerhaft,” 
says Corssen) pronounced as an aspirated ch, and 
also so written. See Corssen’s book on the pro- 
nunciation of Latin, 2nd ed., i. 46. Examples 
are, Chartago, chommoda, chenturiones, and lachri- 
me,t for Carthago, commoda, centuriones, lacrime. 
Corssen says that this faulty pronunciation was 
derived from the influence of the Greek y ; but it 
must be noticed that in all the words he quotes 
(where the corresponding word exists in Greek) it 
isaxand nota x in Greek, so that the Romans 
borrowed the ch pronunciation from the Greeks, 
but used it in different cases. Now this is precisely 
what I maintained in my second note upon the 
Italian ¢ (iii. 326). I allowed that the aspiration 
was not used in Italian where it was used in 
Spanish,§ but I suggested that it might neverthe- 
less have been due to a transference, or misplaced 
use, of the Spanish aspiration ; and now I have 
distinct proof that precisely such a misplaced use 
of an aspirated ¢ did actually occur in Latin.|| 

Possibly H. K. and Mr. Hype Crarke will 
now prefer to think that the Tuscan aspiration of 
¢is really due to this faulty pronunciation of Latin, 
just as some of the Americans of the United 
States retain the nasal twang of their Puritan 
forefathers. If so, they are welcome to my sugges- 
tion, which will be infinitely more reasonable than 
their own. As for H. K.’s objection, that my 
Spanish theory cannot be true because the 
Spaniards could not possibly have introduced their 
ch sound into “every remote mountain village in 
Tuscany,” I should like to ask him whether he 
thinks the Normans penetrated into every remote 
village in England in sufficient numbers to modify 
the pronunciation in it. And yet there is no 
doubt that the pronunciation in every village of 
England has been modified by the invasion and by 

tI, of course, had before seen Jlacrime written 
lachrime or lachryme, but I had no idea that the ch was 
pronounced otherwise than the c. 

§ See, however, note |j, for, though jamborlier has no 
corresponding word in Italian, jefe is really the same 
word as the Ital. capo, in which, under certain conditions, 
the ¢ would be pronounced in Tuscany asan aspirated ch. 

| And so it did also apparently in Old High Ger- 
man, for Diez (op. cit. i. 248) gives four O.H.G. words 
which he says are derived from the Latin, and in which, 
no doubt in consequence of the aspirated c existing in 
German, the Lat. c was sometimes pronounced and 
written ch. The four words are chamara (Lat. camera), 
chappo (Lat. capo, our capon), chafsa (Lat. capsa), and 
charchari (Lat. carcer ; here are two ch’s). The forms 
camara, cappo, cafsa, and carcari, and also with & 
instead of the c, are likewise found in O.H.G. See Graff. 
In Spanish, too, we find (Diez, loc. cit.) zamborlier or 
jamborlier=chamberlain, from the Lat. camera, and 
zefe or jefeor gefe, from the Lat. caput, in which it might 
be maintained that the initial ch (for the x, j,andg in these 
words are all | sapenmente like an aspirated ch) was derived 
from this faulty pronunciation of Latin. 


§| The Spanish words in note || would be in favour of 
this view. 





the residence of the Normans in England. [I 
could cite many instances, but I will content 
myself with one which I find ready to my hand in 
“N. & Q.” itself, and which is supported by the 
authority of Mr. Skeat. See 5" 8. iv. 77, where 
Me. SKEAT, writing about the provincial word 
keeler, tells us that the “ old word céle** has been, 
by Norman influence, turned into chill,” a word 
which is, I expect, to be heard in every village in 
England. And this example is the more suitable 
for my purpose, because it was almost invariably 
when followed by att that a Latin c became ch in 
French, and extremely rarely when followed by e 
or 7,80 that the English too, in the case of the 
word chill, deviated somewhat from the Norman 
practice, which they, no doubt unconsciously, 
copied. F, CHance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Farwett Famity (5" §. iv. 68, 173.)— 
G. W. W., at the last reference, gives the Pro- 
ceedings of the Somerset Archeological Society for 
1870 (which I have not seen), but I venture to 
think he has committed a slight inaccuracy in 
copying them, as he makes George, the second son 
of Simon and Dorothy Farwell, marry Anne, 
daughter of John Frie of Varty ; but in enume- 
rating the arms of the family he gives those of 
Richard, the third son of Simon and Dorothy, as 
impaling Frie. This latter impalement verifies a 
MS. pedigree I received from one of the family, 
and which gives the aforesaid George as having 
married Phillipa, daughter of John Parker of 
South Molton, co. Devon; and the Harl. MSS. 
1559, fol. 224 b, gives the names of the respective 
wives in like manner. I shall be exceedingly 
obliged to G. W. W. or any of your other contri- 
butors, if they can elucidate the following points 
connected with this family, viz., who was the im- 
mediate ancestor of “Symon Farewell, of Lyl- 
bishop, in com. Somerset,” the first of the name in 
the pedigrees above referred to? The family tra- 
dition runs that they came from Yorkshire in the 
time of Henry VIL. ; and it is stated, in a work 
called Magna Charta, by Rev. George Newton, in 
1661, that the descent of Sir George Farewell was 
then clearly shown on his pedigree. This pedigree 
I have never been able to discover, but the fact of 
Sir George Farwell quartering the arms of De 
Rilleston is, I think, pretty conclusive that he 
descended from the marriage of Richard Farwell, 





** Céle is Anglo-Saxon, as had previously been stated 
by Mr. SKEarT. 

++ Brachet, in his Dict., s.v. “ acharner,” gives a list 
of nearly 140 words in which a Lat. ¢c has become ch in 
French, and, in all but six, a is the vowel following the ¢ 
in Latin. JU is the vowel once, viz., in mancus (Fr. 
manchot) ; e twice, in cicer (Fr. chiche) and ferocem (Fr. 
farouche) ; and i four times, viz., in cichorewm (Fr. chicorée), 
circare (Fr. chercher), ciccum (Fr. chiche=stingy, scanty), 
and cicer (Fr. chiche in pots chiehe—chick-pea). 
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who, temp. Edw. I., married Emma, daughter 
and heiress of Elias de Rilleston (vide Col. 
Gen. ii. 676). In examining the pedigree of 
Favell in the Yorkshire Pedigrees published by 
Mr. Foster in 1874, and also Dugdale’s Visitation 
of Yorkshire in 1666, I notice the descent of the 
family of that name appears only to commence with 
certainty from Christopher Favell, cirea 1560, 
the earlier generations being inserted, but not 
joined to this Christopher ; and although I have 
no doubt they were his ancestors, yet, not being 
lineally traced in the pedigree, it clearly indicates 
there was some uncertainty as to the descent ; and 
may not this be accounted for by the eldest son, 
or representative, migrating into Somersetshire 
about this same date? That both the Farewells of 
Somersetshire and Devon, and the Favells of 
Yorkshire, spring from one common ancestor, I 
think there can be little doubt. Not only the tra- 
dition exists as to the fact, but the arms have al- 
ways been borne the same for the last three 
hundred years, and the peculiar name “ Chris- 
topher” is common to both families. This is one 
of the links I am desirous of proving. The other 
is at a period not so remote, and may be readily 
made out by local antiquarians or those who value 
family history ; and any person who can send me 
the information required I shall feel exceedingly 
grateful to, as I am unable to go to search for my- 
self. Who was the father of Christopher Farwell 
of Totness (who died 1639), whose descendants 
for eight generations have continued there, bearing 
the same name and arms? Was he a son of John, 
who settled at Totness about the end of the six- 
teenth century, the brother of Sir George Farwell, 
who married Mary, daughter of Sir Edward Sey- 
mour, of Berry Castle, close to Totness? Or does 
he descend from Christopher Farwell, the uncle of 
Sir George, and who settled at Poole? Possibly 
the Poole registers may throw some light on the 
matter, or the registers of some of the churches in 
or around Totness ; and if any of your readers can 
help me to discover the birth of this same Chris- 
topher Farwell I shall be greatly obliged to them. 
I calculate that his birth would be between 1570 
and 1580. His marriage in 1605, at Totness, is, I 
believe, the earliest entry of the name in that 
register. Who was Sir John Farwell, who was 
knighted in Scotland in 1617? Did he marry 
Elizabeth, daughter of George Baker, or Joan, 
daughter of Wm. Upton of Lupton? Was not he 
the brother of Sir George Farewell, and father of 
John and Charles ? 

I have not been able to obtain J. Savage’s 
Genealogical Dictionary of New England. <As I 
am interested in tracing the Boston (U.S.) branch 
of this family, I shall be greatly indebted to any 
one who will let me have a sight or copy of the 
Vide 4" 8, viii. 437 and 537. 

C. T. J. Moore. 


same. 





Husspanp—HvspanpMAN (1* and 3™ §. passim; 
4% §. vii. 255 ; 5 §. ii. 103 ; iii. 195, 391 ; iy, 
270.)—W. P.’s extracts are the more interesting, 
since they show the word husband just on the 
point of transition from its signification of earth- 
tiller to that of economizer. Lord Lisle, writing 
to his wife, in 1538, says, “ As for money, I will 
none till your coming, at which time I will make 
you a true account what a good husband I have 
been” (Lisle Papers, i. 8). He certainly does not 
intend her to understand either the literal sense, 
that he had been intent upon cultivating his 
garden during her absence, nor the only modern 
one, that he had behaved extremely well to her 
while she was away from him. Fuller, I think, 
uses the word in this sense in W. P.’s extract. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


A List or Works on Sworp Pray (5" §. iy. 
201, 242, 262, 303, 341.)—It may interest Mr. 
Frep. W. Foster to know that I have in my 
possession an Italian manuscript, apparently written 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, in the 
Venetian dialect, on the subject of sword play. 
The name of the author is Fiore Furlan. The 
MS. was formerly in the library of the Abbate 
Canonici of Venice, of whose MS. collections a 
portion passed into my possession, by purchase, 
about forty years ago. It is a small, thin folio, on 
vellum, illustrated with many well-executed pen 
and ink drawings, heightened with gold, represent- 
ing the combatants with sword and lance in various 
attitudes, both on horseback and on foot. The 
manuscript commences thus :— . 

“ Fiore Furlan de Civida dostria che fo de Mis. Bene- 
deto della nobil casada delli liberi da p’megids dello dicci 
si dello patriarchado de Aquilegia in sua zoventu volse 
imprendere ad armizare e arte de combater in sbara zoe 
aoltranza. 4 De lanza azza spada e daga e de abrozare 
ape e callo cayallo in arme e senza arme.” 

The work seems to be unknown, and I can find 
no record of the author ; but I think I recollect 
that the late Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., of 
Middle Hill, had also a MS. copy of the same 
work, Wa ter SNEyYD. 

Keele Hall. 


Vutcate, Prov. xxvr. 8 (5 S. iv. 294.)— 
Coverdale translates this proverb thus : “ He that 
setteth a foole in hye dignitie, that is even as yf 
a man dyd caste a precious stone upon the galous.” 
On this Adam Clarke observes :— 

“ This translator refers to the custom of throwing a 
stone to the heap under which a criminal lay buried. 
The Vulgate gives some countenance to this translation : 
* He who gives honour to a fool is like one who throws 
stone to Mercury's heap.’ Mercury was considered the 
deity who presided over the highways ; and stones were 
erected in different places to guide the traveller. Hence 
those lines of Dr. Young :— 

* Death stands, like Mercuries, in every way; 
And kindly points us to our journey’s end.’ 


Coverdale’s version reminds one of the ancient 
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British malediction, “ May you have a cairn for 
your burial-place!” But Dr. Clarke’s clever ex- 
planation of the Vulgate seems to be only conjec- 
ture unsupported by evidence. As for the original 
Hebrew proverb, I have long despaired of being 
sure of its meaning. J. H. I. Oakwey. 


Warertoo Brince (5™ §. iv. 247.)—There is 
a woodcut of the new Strand Bridge, afterwards 
called Waterloo Bridge, in the Monthly Magazine 
for February, 1814, in which it is described as 
“now building from the design and under the 
direction of Mr. Rennie.” In the same journal, 
June, 1814, p. 404, there is a letter from Mr. 
J. I. Maxwell in which he calls the truth of this 
in question. He says :— 

“Mr. Rennie indeed, as I am informed, upon Mr. 
Dodd’s resignation, succeeded him in superintending the 
execution of this magnificent structure ; but the whole 
of the plan, from the stupendous bridge itself down to 
the very seal and motto of the Strand Bridge Company, 
from documents I have collected, appears to have been 
the original design of Mr. Dodd.” 

Mr. Dodd’s own account of the matter may be 
found in the Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1817. 
Mr. J. Saunders, in Knight’s London, 1842, vol. iii. 
pp. 164-8, remarks, on this subject, that Mr. Dodd, 
the first projector of the Thames Tunnel, “ seems 
to have had the misfortune of constantly witnessing 
other men reaping the honours he had sown.” 
Mr. Saunders adds that it does not appear that 
the truth of Mr. Dodd’s claim has ever been dis- 
proved. Allen, in his History of Lambeth, Lond., 
1826, distinctly states that the bridge was origi- 
nally projected by Mr. George Dodd, and that 
Mr. Dodd having been dismissed the company’s 
service, they employed Mr. John Rennie, who, 
with much skill and unremitting attention, 
brought the work to a conclusion. 

The foundation-stone was laid on October 11, 
1811, and the plate on it bears the name of John 
Rennie, Engineer. This is certainly very much 
like an admission that he was not the designer. 
If he had prepared the plans, he would have been 
designated architect, as Mylne was on the founda- 
tion-stone of Blackfriars Bridge in 1760. 

Epwarp So.ty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 

Isaac Preston Cory (5 §. iv. 288.)—This 
gentleman, who was a fellow of Caius College, 
Cambridge, died at Blundeston, Suffolk, April 1, 
1842, aged forty. He wrote— 


Ancient Fragments of the Pheenician, Chaldean, 
tian, Tyrian, Carthaginian, Indian, Persian, and 
other Writers, Greek and Latin. 2nd edit., 1832. 
Metaphysical Inquiry into the Method, Objects, and 
Result of Ancient and Modern Philosophy. 1833. 
Chronological Inquiry into the Ancient History of 
Pthologival 1 
Mythological Inquiry into the Recondite Theolog 
of the Heathens. 1837. “ 
A Practical Treatise on Accounts, exhibiting a View 


of the Discrepancies between the Practice of the Law 
and of Merchants; with a Plan for the Amendment of 
the Law of Partnership. 1839. 

Proposal for the Introduction of a Decimal System 
of Money. 
For the above particulars I am indebted to Mr. 
Thompson Cooper’s Biographical Dictionary (Lon- 
don, 1873), a work particularly rich in compendious 
notices of Cambridge men. It appears, from the 
Graduati Cantabrigienses, that Mr. Cory graduated 
B.A. in 1824 and M.A. in 1827. 

Sampson WALKER. 


Tue Betuune Famiry (5 §. iv. 308.)—There 
is a gentleman of this name at present holding the 
living of Chulmleigh, « village in North Devon. 
The Right Rev. A. N. Bethune, D.D., who was 
consecrated Bishop of Toronto in 1867, is, I 
believe, connected with this family. 

H. Ayton Hitt, 

Middleton, Manchester. 


Rexiationsuir (5" §. iv. 329.)—A., C., and E. 
are brethren ; B. and D. are brethren ; A. and B. 
are first cousins ; A. and D. will be first cousins ; 
A. and E. brethren. E. J. C. 


Tue Barrie or Trarauear (5% §. iv. 301.)— 
In addition to the three Spanish poems mentioned, 
there is an ode by Juan Bautista Arriaza, another 
by Leandro Fernandez Moratin, and a third by 
Manuel José Quintaiia. W. M. M. 


“ Aparca” (5 §. iv. 169, 354.)—I am much 
obliged to Mr. Piatt and Mr. Peacock for the 
information and suggestions they offer respecting 
the etymology of abarca, at the same time I thank 
Mr. Puartrt for the interesting and valuable answers 
he has kindly supplied to several other queries of 
mine ; but I must say that the origin ascribed to 
hose, hosier, by Mr. Peacock is quite new to me, 
and seems rather difficult to accept. Hose isa 
modern German word, the old form of which is 
hosa. It gave in Old French hose, boot, and 
houseau, a kind of legging or gaiter, still in use ; 
and I believe the English to be the very same. 

Henri GAUSSERON, 

Ayr Academy. 


Abarca is a Basque word, very probably derived 
from abar, branch. It was a kind of shoe made 
of soft wood, later of unprepared leather. The 
termination ca is not altogether clear. I have pro- 
posed in my dictionary to consider ca as a con- 
traction of gai, kai, which word means “ matter 
or substance” out of which a thing is made. 
Shoes made of branches are not uncommon in 
Spain, as the “espartefia” is made of the “esparto” 
of Murcia (“le genét d’Espagne ”). 

W. J. van Eys. 


TRANSLATIONS oF “ Autos” (5® §. iv. 389.)— 
The Archbishop of Dublin has not, as far as I am 
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aware, published a translation of an “ Auto”: if 
he has, I should be grateful to W. M. M. for par- 
ticulars. I assume, however, that his reference is 
to the scenes from The Great Theatre of the World, 
introduced into his Grace’s admirable book Life’s 
a Dream, &c. Meantime I offer W. M. M. what 
information I can on the subject. Mr. D. F. Mac- 
Carthy has translated three complete “ Autos” : one 
(which I suppose is the one W. M. M. knows) is 
“The Sorceries of Sin,” in the volume entitled 
Love the Greatest Enchantment, &c. (small 4to., 
London, Longmans, 1861); the other two are in 
Mysteries of Corpus Christi, &c. (Dublin, James 
Duffy, 15, Wellington Quay, and 22, Paternoster 
Row, London, 1867, price 3s. 6d.), and are “ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast” and “ The Divine Philothea.” The 
volume contains also (1) a scene from another 
* Auto,” The Poison and the Antidote, (2) a trans- 
lation of Lorinser’s introductory discourse on the 
Autos Sacramentales, and (3) a translation of 
Pedroso’s essay on the same subject. It is a most 
valuable little volume. As far as I know, the 
above-named are all the “ Autos” that exist in 


English. Does any correspondent know of any 
more ? H. Buxton Formay. 


Drive Grasses (5" §. iv. 349.) — Steeping 
dried grasses, or anatomized plants, seed capsules, 
and the like, in a weak solution of chloride of 
lime, will bleach them. If used too strong it will 
render them brittle. 

W. J. Berynuarp Smirn. 

Temple. 


Op VERSES oN THE INADEQUATE POWERS OF 
Portraiture (5" 8. iv. 363.)—I am surprised 
Mr. Henpriks has omitted to quote the inscription 
in the background of Diirer’s well-known en- 
graving of Erasmus :— 

THN + KPEITTO - TA - SYTT'PAMMATA * 

AEIZEL. 
The portrait is dated 1526, so that it is consider- 
ably earlier than Shakspeare’s. Mr. Henprixs 
has started an interesting topic, and one which 
should lead to some valuable as well as amusing 
results. W. J. Lorriz. 


Reoister Orrice, Epinsuren (5" §. iv. 269.) 
—Full particulars as to the erection of this build- 
ing, with illustrative plans and elevations, will be 
found in the Reports ‘an the Select Committee on 
the State of the Public Records of the Kingdom, 
&c., folio, London, 1800, On application to the 
Lyon Office all particulars as to the rules and 
regulations for arms, and the fees payable for 
registration thereof, will be easily obtained. 

T. G. 8. 

Edinburgh. 


“Tre missa Est” (5 §. iv, 209, 249, 291.)— 
“ Allez-vous en, la messe est dite.” This is the 


translation given in a small French Petit Parois- 
sien in my possession. It seems to me to give the 
idea of the original at least as well as some of the 
renderings suggested. HERMENTRUDE, 


Gray’s Inn (5™ S. iv. 356.)—I have an original 
“ List of Gentlemen occupying Chambers in Gray’s 
Inn, 1760,” with their addresses. The Inn has, 
however, undergone great changes since that date, 
Raymond Buildings and Verulam Buildings 
having been built since, and the present squares 
were then known by other names. Field Court 
alone retains its ancient designation. A few 
rather peculiar names on the list in 1760, Gosling, 
Greenaway, Strangway, and Yarborough, are still 
represented within the precincts. 

J. H. Cooke. 

Joun Penry (5" §S. iv. 328.)—Biographical and 
historical accounts of John Penry will be found in : 
— History of Protestant Nonconformity in Wales. 

61. 


1861. 
By Dr. 


Historical Papers, Congregational Martyrs. 
John Penry, the Pilgrim Martyr, 1559-1593. 
Waddington. 1854. 
oa Annals of the Reformation, vol. iii. part ii. 
24. 
Strype’s Life and Acts of Whitgift, vol. ii. 1822. 
Hargrave’s State Trials, vol. vii. 
Congregational History, 1567-1700. By Dr. Wadding- 
ton. 


Joun TAayYLor. 
Northampton. 


“ AND WHEN WITH ENVY,” &c. : Jonn GitBert 
Coorer anp “ WiniFREDA” (5™ 8, iv. 180, 200, 
240, 298.)—I have looked further into this matter, 
and I find I was mistaken in stating positively 
that John Gilbert Cooper was the author of this 
little poem. My authority was Mr. Walter Thorn- 
bury’s Two Centuries of Song, but I see, on looking 
again, that Mr. Thornbury does not say more than 
that Cooper is the supposed author of the poem. 
Cooper was a Nottinghamshire magistrate, and 
was a promoter of the “Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts and Manufactures.” He died in 
1769. The following list of his works I take from 
the Nouvelle Biographie Générale, 1855 :-— 

“ The Power of Harmony, poéme en deux chants, une 
imitation, assez faible, du ‘ Pleasures of the Imagination’ 
d’Akenside—The Life of Socrates—Letters on Taste— 
The Tomb of Shakspere, a Vision—Epistles to the Great 
from Aristippus in Retirement—The Call of Aristippus, 
an epistle to Dr. Akenside—A Translation of the Vert- 
Vert of Gresset.” 

The writer of the article says :— 

“Cooper fut un écrivain spirituel et facile ; mais il 
manquait de profondeur, et imitait trop les brillants 
défauts du comte de Sh ury. De tous ses ouvrages 
un seul est souvent cité; c’est sa charmante chanson de 
Winifreda.” 

The writer of this article was accordingly under 
the impression that Winifreda was written by 
Cooper ; but I think there is little doubt that he 
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was not the author. It is not included in his 

ms in Chalmers’s collection, nor does Gorton, in 
Fis Biographical Dictionary, mention it as by 
Cooper. Besides, if Dr. Percy, who prints it in 
his Reliques, is correct, as I believe he is, in the 
date which he assigns to the first appearance of 
the poem, it is impossible that Cooper could have 
been the author, unless indeed he was a “ mar- 
vellous boy ” before whom Chatterton would fade 
into insignificance. Percy says :— 

“This beautiful address to conjugal love, a subject too 
much neglected by the libertine Muses, was, I believe, 
first printed in a volume of Miscellaneous Poems by 
Several Hands, published by D. (David) Lewis, 1726, 
8yo.” 

In 1726 Cooper was three years old. Cooper 
himself, writing in 1755, calls it “an old song 
wrote above a hundred years ago by the happy 
bridegroom himself.” See several articles on the 
authorship of Winifreda in “N. & Q.,” 1* 8. ii. 
iii. iv. v. JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 


An account of John Gilbert Cooper and his 
works is given in Campbell’s British Poets, where 
the piece H. A. B. inquired about is given as a 
selection from his works. A. 8. 


Tue Pustic Worsuir Act (5 §. iv. 249, 374, 
390.)—One word in explanation. Ididnotmeanthat 
addresses, or written sermons or charges, were not 
made use of at the close of the service before Bishop 
Wilberforce’s time. They commonly were, I well 
knew. What I did mean was, that addresses were 
not introduced into the Office, before and after the 
laying on of hands, until he adopted the practice. 

Can it be shown by actual dates that there was 
& previous custom to do so? I am not used to the 
practice of the late Bishop of Exeter. 

The addresses of the Bishop of Oxford were ex- 
tempore. 

That I did not express myself clearly I am 
aware. It was brought to my notice by the ob- 
servation made to me by a correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” in the course of conversation. 

It is scarcely accurate to make the date of the 
episcopate of Bishop Wilberforce, as one correspon- 
dent does, 1846. It began in 1845, though he 
did not confirm before 1846. 

That much is due to his mode of performing 
this Office is evidenced by the following extract 
from the celebrated article in the Quarterly Re- 
view of April, 1874 :— 

“ Of his confirmations—the other distinctive episcopal 
function—there is no need to speak. They were con- 
ducted in the face of the world, and were celebrated 
among all who cared to také the smallest interest in 
such matters. His addresses were delivered extempore, 
and the many-sidedness, the fertility of his mind, its 
fulness of resource and power of adaptation on the spur 
of the moment, was, perhaps, most favourably exhibited 


in the endless variety, and yet continual appro riateness, 
of these diecourses.”P. 361. _ 





I do not mean any disparagement to others, if 
I say that nothing like this, I believe, can be said 
of any other than Bishop Wilberforce as touching 
this Office. Ep. Marsnatt. 


It is certain that Bishop Wilberforce was not 
the first introducer of the practice of delivering 
addresses to the candidates for Confirmation. It 
had been adopted by Bishop Blomfield in his first 
administration of the rite in the diocese of Chester 
in 1824, and was continued by him as Bishop of 
London. He delivered two addresses, before and 
after the laying on of hands, when Bishop of 
Chester. Whether he ever omitted one of them 
in his later life I do not know. If I am not mis- 
taken, his predecessor in the diocese of London, 
Bishop Howley, usually addressed the candidates ; 
but of this I do not feel quite certain. I do not 
think it quite so clear as Mr. MarsHa.t appears 
to do that the practice was or is a violation of 
ecclesiastical law. G. B. B. 

Chester. 


If I were to preach a sermon in the evening 
service I should be doing what I have no right to 
do. A bishop does the same who delivers an 
address in the Confirmation Office ; but the service 
or office ended, a sermon may be preached, a hymn 
sung, or an address delivered without any offence 
against ecclesiastical rule. All the addresses 
which I have heard at Confirmations have been 
given in the Office, and were therefore, I maintain, 
irregular and an innovation. Of such addresses, 
to say that the bishop was “not bound” to give 
them would be to say too little, because it would 
leave him the power of choice; but to say that he 
had no right to give them would be to cut him off 
from such power altogether. 

Iam no more astickler for “ Chinese exactness ” 
than your correspondent may be, but I think 
there should be a “ fair field and no favour,” and 
that a priest ought not to incur penalty under the 
new Act for doing what a bishop may do with 
impunity. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Pray do not let it be immortalized in “N. & Q.” 
that Bishop Wilberforce introduced the custom 
of addressing Confirmation candidates. Surely 
Bishop Law, who went from Chester to Bath 
and Wells, did so. Blomfield, who succeeded 
him, and died Bishop of London, confirmed me as 
Bishop of Chester, and did so. Sumner, who went 
up from Chester to Canterbury, certainly did so, 
and so did Prince Lee, the first Bishop of Man- 
chester. Our present bishop (Fraser) gives two 
addresses, and perhaps may follow Bishop Wilber- 
force in that. But the bishop’s address is a thing 
of course in the North of England. ey F 


CemetTery:Inscription AT Rome (5 §. iv. 
388.)—If Guts will refer to Chief Justice White- 
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side’s very interesting book, Italy in the Nine- 
teenth Century, vol. iii. p. 350, he will find a full 
account of the prohibited inscription. E. O. T. 


Braose=Bavent (5 §, ii. 237, 436 ; iii. 57, 
158, 192, 418, 457, 516 ; iv. 310.)\—Few words of 
mine are necessary in answer to the paper on p. 310, 
since I have explained to D. C. E. in correspon- 
dence how I came to make the blunder about 
Richard de Braose and Alice Lampet. Indeed, I 
should scarcely have stirred the ashes of the 
question but for a strong wish to a to 

EWARS for having unintentionally misled him on 
this point. May I beg that you will kindly allow 
me to do so by this means, since I am not ac- 
quainted with his present address, having only 
heard that he has changed it? I venture to hope 
for his pardon, since he knows under what diffi- 
culties my transcript was made. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


“Campion” (5 §. iii. 369; iv. 293, 356.)-— 
My authority for the French derivation of cham- 
pion is the fact of the existence of the French 
words champ, champion. Cp. Littré :— 

“ Champion.—Celui qui combattait en champ clos; 
= extension, tout homme qui combat sur un champ de 
pataille. Etym. Provenc. campion, Bas Lat. campio, de 
campus, champ du combat.” 


So, too, Brachet exp!ains the word. 
A. L. Maynew. 
Oxford. 


Aumusses (5 §. iv. 89, 175, 256, 318.)—For a 
very complete account of the “furred amys,” see 
Rock’s Church of our Fathers, ii. 52. It belonged 
properly to canons and doctors, but was conceded 
to vicars choral and rectors in some cases, I 
remember that the vicars choral of Lincoln con- 
sidered themselves entitled to the black silk scarf 
when it was not usually worn out of cathedrals, 
and this, like the use of the scarf by bishops and 
other doctors, may have represented the medizval 
custom, the fur thing worn by the Reformers 
being, perhaps, the intermediate stage, unless it was 
the edging of a gown. The traditional use of the 
scarf in the Reformed Church of England has no 
doubt led to the present almost universal use of 
the stole. Thackeray tells us how, when the Rev. 
Charles Honeyman wished to fall in with revived 
notions of ecclesiastical propriety, he discarded his 
scarf and wore a narrow stole fringed at the ends. 
We many of us well remember how that now 
obsolescent vestment has developed; how the 
“correct” thing soon was to have it made still 
narrower, and spread out at the ends, and adorned 
with crosses, at first black, but soon of gold and 
<olours ; how white silk stoles were ventured on 
at high festivals and weddings ; and how stoles of 
the proper colours at proper times are now super- 





seding “those ribbons”* which were the first 
advance on the dignitary’s scarf of black silk, in 
some cases as wide as a stair-carpet, and generally 
furnished by the undertaker. While on the sub- 
ject, it may perhaps be as well to make a note of 
an objectionable custom, which cannot last much 
longer, of wearing a scarf of black crape over the 
— when in mourning ! J. T. F 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Rev. Dr. Lampe (5 §. iv. 308, 392.)—D. A. R. 
will find an allusion to him in a note to the Pre- 
face to The Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, as 
having supplied, with many others, “ improvements 
and corrections” to the editor, Thomas Percy. 
The allusion is as follows :— 

“To the Rev. Mr. Lambe of Noreham, in Northumber- 
land (author of a learned History of Chess, 1764, 8vo., 
and editor of a curious Poem on the Battle of Flodden 
Field, with learned notes, 1774, 8vo.).” 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 


The Camden Miscellany. Vol. VII. 
the Camden Society.) 
Tus volume contains—Ist. Two Sermons preached 
by Boy Bishops in the Reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Mary respectively ; edited, with an admirable in- 
troduction, by Dr. Rimbault. 2nd. Sir Robert 
Heath’s Speech in the Case of Alexander Leigh- 
ton ; edited by Mr. 8S. R. Gardiner, with a preface 
by the late Mr. John Bruce. 3rd. Notes on the 
Judgment delivered by Sir George Croke in the 
Case of Ship-Money; edited by Mr. Gardiner. 
4th. Letters relating to the Mission of Sir Thomas 
Roe to Gustavus Adolphus, 1629-30 ; same editor. 
And 5th. Receipts and Expenses in the Building 
of Bodmin Church, 1469-1472; edited by the 
Rev. J. J. Wilkinson, M.A., Rector of Lanteglor 
and Advent. All the above are full of interest. 
Perhaps the most important are the Boy Bishops’ 
sermons (as much for the new light thrown upon 
those distinguished young gentlemen as for the 
very curious discourses delivered by them), and 
the letters of Sir Thomas Roe and others. We 
reserve further notice of Dr. Rimbault’s interesting 
introduction to the sermons till we have a little 
more space in which to treat of it. We learn 
from Roe that Gustavus Adolphus had a weak 
side to his character. Roe says : “ He refused me 
audience upon vain quarrels for titles or epithets ; 
and so I oh wom a dispute with him for six days, 
which being panacea) the 29th I came to 
* “Take away those ribbons.”—Injunction of Arch- 
bishop Tait, when Bishop of London. 
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his camp with honourable reception . . . and de- 
livered him his Majesty my master’s letters, which 
he returned back within two hours, unbroken up, 
for want of titles, also especially that of Poten- 
tissimo, though there were enough for any Chris- 
tian king.” This is what Roe calls “a general 
taste of these fumes.” In the war between Poland 
and Sweden, people, as usual, suffered when kings 
went mad. They dwelt in “Golgotha.” “The 
plague so hot in both (camps) I never saw such a 
mortality in Turkey, India, nor I think can be in 
Cairo, the seat of the plague, for the number. All 
the country is dispeopled ; in eighty English miles 
not a house to sleep safe in; no inhabitants, ex- 
cept a few poor women and children vertendo sterco- 
rarium to find a corn of wheat.” The plague 
crept into Roe’s own household. One of the most 
amusing letters in the series is from Elizabeth, 
titular Queen of Bohemia, to Sir Thomas. How 
her Majesty stood with him is thus pleasantly 
illustrated : “‘ Assure yourself I will ever be fat 
Tom’s true friend, in spite of the divell. . . . Our 
hunting at Rene was very good, where Rura (Ru- 
perta ?) lost much leather and her hat, and sat 
bare a whole day to the hindrance of her ease.” 
The whole correspondence will repay perusal by 
the student of history. Referring to the building 
of Bodmin Church, all of the town gave money or 
labour, sometimes both, towards the good work. 
Moreover, “‘ we have,” says Mr, Wilkinson, “ gifts 
of lambs, of a cow, and of a goose ; and one wo- 
man, in addition to her subscription, sold her 
erokke for 20d., and all found its way into the 
common treasury. . . . We find ‘a hold woman’ 
contributing 3s. 24d., while the maidens in Fore 
Street and Bore Street gave subscriptions, in addi- 
tion to the sums received from the Gilds of Virgins 
in the same streets. ‘Che Vicar gave his year’s 
salary.” All this was creditable to the unanimity 
of the people of Bodmin. 


A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities: being a 
continuation of the “ Dictionary of the Bible.” 
Edited by Wm. Smith, D.C.L., LL.D., and Sa- 
muel Cheetham, M.A., Prof. of Pastoral Theo- 
logy in King’s College, London. Vol. I. Illus- 
trated by Engravings on Wood. (Murray.) 

Tus handsome volume, to which three quarters 

of a hundred of eminent men, chiefly Churchmen, 

have contributed articles, begins where the Dic- 
tionary of the Bible ended, and will itself be fol- 
lowed by a Dictionary of Christian Biography, 

Literature, and Doctrine. Thus, from the period 

at which the Dictionary of the Bible ends, the 

student will have “a complete account of the lead- 
ing personages, the institutions, art, social life, 
writings, and controversies, of the Christian 

Church, from the time of the Apostles to the age of 

Charlemagne.” The first volume includes subjects 

from A to J. 





Chips from a German Worlshop. By F. Max 
Miller, M.A. Vol. IV. Essays chiefly on the 
Science of Language. With Index to Vols. III. 
and IV. (Longmans & Co.) 

Besipes half-a-dozen essays on or connected with 

the science of language, this fourth and, we believe, 

last volume of Chips contains Dr. Stanley’s intro- 
ductory sermon on “The End and the Means of 

Christian Missions” (preached in Westminster 

Abbey, Dec. 3, 1873, the day of intercession for 

missions), with Mr. Max Miiller’s Westminster 

lecture on missions delivered by him in the nave 
of the Abbey on the evening of the same day. 

These alone, with the interesting appendix of 

notes, would recommend this volume to the whole 

of the reading and thinking world. It will, prob- 
ably, set them more actively thinking than ever. 


Pilgrimages to St. Mary of Walsingham and St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. With the Colloquy of 
Rash Vows and the Characters of Abp. Warham 
and Dean Colet. By Desiderius Erasmus. 
Newly Translated, with an Introduction and 
Illustrative Notes, by John Gough Nichols, 
F.S.A. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
(Murray.) 

In 1849 the first edition of this book stirred the 
‘Tablet to unnecessary wrath; more reasonable 
people looked upon it as a very acceptable curi- 
osity, to be examined again and again. The 
present edition is put forth by the late Mr. 
Nichols’s brother, with this justification—“ At the 
time of its first publication, a pilgrimage, at least 
in England, was « thing of the past, and was re- 
garded by the translator as a matter of purely 
antiquarian interest. We have since witnessed a 
revival of the practice, and though the modern 
pilgrim no longer goes afoot, but travels in special 
trains, with Cook’s tourist-tickets, the fact is a 
somewhat remarkable one, and restores a point 
and interest to the words of Erasmus, which 
seemed to have faded from them by the lapse of 
centuries.” Every page of the Colloquy teems 
with humour and significance, and the whole book 
will be read with unflagging interest. 


Sussex Archeological Collections, relating to the History 
and Antiquities of the County of Sussex. Published 
by the Sussex Archeological Society. Vol. XXVI. 
(Lewes, Bacon.) 

As usual, ably written and excellently illustrated. Special 

attention is directed to a first article on Findon, by Mr. 

Trower, to which is appended a pedigree of owners of 

Findon Place Manor. 

Merry Drollery Compleat ; being Jovial Poems, Merry 
Songs, c&c., Collected by W. N., C. R., R. S., and J.G., 
Lovers of Wit. Both Parts, 1661, 1670, 1691. Now 
First Reprinted from the Final Edition, 1691. Edited, 
with a Special Introduction, an Appendix of Notes, 
Illustrations, and Emendations of Text, and Frontis- 
piece, by J. Woodfall Ebsworth, M.A. Cantab. (Bos- 
ton, Lincolnshire, Roberts.) 

Tuts elaborate title-page very well describes the work 
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and the method of editing it. The songs illustrate times 
when some poets were not nice of expression, and some 
people not careful of avoiding opportunity to be nastily 
sung of. 


AvtHors AND Quotations WANTED.— 
“ There is a nobler thing, 
Veil’d though it be, than Parliament or King.” 


*“ Fireside enjoyments, home-born happiness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturb’d retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted evening know.” 


“This makes, that whatsoever else befall, 
We in the region of ourselves abide 
Neighbouring on Heaven ; and that no foreign a 4 
A. J. M. 


“She lies 
Underneath the violet.” 
“ The sun shines brighter after rain.” 
“Oh! Proserpina ! 
For the flowers now which, frighted, thou let’st fall 
From Dis's waggon.” zt. W. G 
“ A farmer once to London went 
To pay the worthy squire his rent.” 


Who published the poem ! G. Brpo. 


“ William, a spurious branch of Rollo’s race, 

From Norman Duke to England's King we trace,” &c. 

T. W. Wess. 

“ Ere Daphne, the fairest, was known in these plains, 

How happy our shepherds, how joyous our a 

Bret Harte has set a good example to all writers of 
novels which are published in magazines. He has com- 
pleted his story before a line of it was printed. The first 
part appears in Scribner’s Monthly (Warne & Co.), and 
Gabriel Conroy promises to be a great success. 


Napo.reon BonaPartsE comes forward in a new light 
in a curious article in the St. James's, referring to his 
sojourn at St. Helena. The Emperor was shocked to 
find between 7,000 and 8,000 slaves on the island. Their 
estimated value was 70,0001. He offered 10,000/. towards 
their emancipation if the East India Company would 
supply the remainder. He suggested that the emanci- 
pated slaves should be employed, and pay the price of 
their freedom out of their wages. 


“Wuo Wrote ‘Heyry VI.’?”—This question is an- 
swered by Mr. Fleay, in Macmillan. “ Shakspeare had no 
hand in any part of Henry V/. except in the scene in 
the Temple Garden, the next to it—no hand, that is, asa 
writer. He may have corrected Henry VJ., certainly 
not have originally written any one scene of 2 Hen. VJ, 
or 3 Hen. VI.” What Mr. Fleay thinks as to Peele and 
Marlowe must be left to the judgment of his readers. 


“Tur JupGMent or Panis,” in Temple Bar (by Lady 
Pollock), is a rare critical paper on critics, criticism, 
beauty, pictorial art, music, and the drama (written, 
acted, or read). The accomplished writer says of Paris 
that he was “ the first fine critic who had to select, not 
the fair from the ordinary, but the most admirable from 
the excelling.” 


Joun Wasuineton, Tuk Emicrant.—Mr. Ricwarp 
Inman (Ruecrofts, Sedbergh, Yorkshire) writes :—‘“ I 
am interested in a note which appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ for 
Feb. 12, 1870, and which I have only lately seen, refer- 
ring to John Washington, the emigrant to America, who 
it appears was a passenger in a ship owned by Edward 
Prescott. I am curious to have more information on the 





subject, and should be glad if you would put me in com- 
munication with the contributor of the said note.” 


A Correspondent writes :—“In the Routh Library be- 
longing to this University (Durham) has been discovered 
a book with the genuine autograph of Archbp. Cranmer 
(‘ Thomas Cantuar.’) written with ‘the unworthy hand,.’” 

Batu Buns, &c. (5 8. iv. 359.)—Mr. Bovcurer hag 
omitted Bath pipe, Bath coating, and Bath post. 

St. Swirar. 

Tue second edition of Mr. Briscoe's Nottinghamshire 
Facts and Fictions will be ready early in December, 

Joun Witson’s Pray or “Tar Creats.”—The follow- 
ing bit from an old note of Lieut.-Col. Francis Cunning- 
ham’s to me should find place in “N. & Q.”:—“In 
Messrs. Maidment & Logan’s Dramatists of the Restora- 
tion, they are, in their edition of John Wilson’s Dramatic 
Works, bewildered about his making an apology for a 
play which was unsuccessful, The Cheats. Two nights 
ago (June 3) I picked up, ona stall, for sixpence, the 
Familiar Letters of Abraham Hill, Esq. (a book of which 
I had never heard), and there I found the one solitary 
bit of literary allusion, ‘ March 28, 1663. P.S8. The new 
play called The Cheats has been attempted on the stage; 

ut it is so scandalous that it was forbidden.’ On 
the play I do not wonder at it. F. eee es 
F. 





Rotices to Correspondents. 


On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

P. P. writes:—“ Roach Smith had something to do 
with the publication of Fawcett’s Inventorium ar 
chrale (ante, p. 280), which was printed for subscri 
only by T. Richards, 8%, Great Queen Street. There are 
advertisements of Russell Smith’s at the end of the 
volume. This may assist your querist.” 

G. E. L.—Bishop Harold Browne was consecrated to 
the Bishopric of Ely on Easter Tuesday, 1864, in West- 
minster ay The consecrating prelates were the late 
Archbishop Longley and Bishop Thirlwall, and the . 
present Bishop of Worcester. 

A. F.—A cock is | ag on churches in allusion to 
St. Peter’s denial. his bird, however, Ay 
enough does duty on each of the four domes of the New 
Poultry Market in Smithfield. 

Hi. W. T. (Wimborne.)—The query appeared aale, 
p. 329. The other queries should be referred to an 
exchange broker. 

W. E. B.—Undoubtedly most desirable to carry out 
your suggestion, but the expense would not be covered 
by the numbers indicated. 

C. C. Lamont returns very sincere thanks, for the 
song, to Mr. Rue. 

A. B. Carry.—There is no difficulty whatever in the 
passage. 

W. T. M.—A lawyer can best answer your question. 

Joseru Fisner.—Next week, if possible. 

A. K. F.—Miss Fanshawe. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”"—Adverti ts and Busi Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











